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LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 


THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1923 


A NEW METHOD OF SOLICITING LIFE INSURANCE 
BY MEANS OF THE 


rT | : 9? 
Devney Occupational Leaflets 
WHICH PROMISES TO REVOLUTIONIZE LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 


Announcement 


The National Underwriter-Rough Notes Companies have become joint publishers with Jos. J. Devney of “Devney’s Economic 
Table” and of the supplementary tables and leaflets on occupations based thereon. 


Mr. Devney has for the past two years been engaged in conducting an original research in an effort to get at the actual 
facts as nearly as possible of the life experience of the average man. From 1,000 carefully selected correspondents he has se- 
cured 20,000 cases of actual experience covering men and women in all walks of life. From these carefully edited reports he 
has compiled “Devney’s Economic Table” and its by-products which leading authorities are accepting as the best that has been 
done in this field of research, and his tables are therefore standard. 


In fact, so far as is known, this is the first time an exhaustive investigation and scientific compilation has ever been made 
showing what happens to the average man financially. 


Upon this foundation Mr. Devney has been able to construct an entirely new system of life insurance soliciting, based on 
the actual life experience uf the average man in various occupations. He furnishes to the life salesman what he has always 
lacked, a ready-made diagnosis of the case. Besides his major table he has already issued eleven supplementary tables and 


leaflets, as follows: 
A Ready Made Diagnosis 


What happens to the average Lawyer financially. 
What happens to the average Doctor financially. 
fi 


Accompanying each of these life “graphs” or “curves” is a careful study of the peculiar economic conditions which sur- 
round those engaged in each occupation and of their special economic needs, expressed in terms of life insurance. 


Special Business-getting Offer 
We have worked out a definite plan for using this unique and up-to-date series of business-getters to the best advantage. 
If you will attach a dollar bill to the following order blank we will send you by return mail— 


FIRST—A copy of Devney’s Economic Table and one’ each of the leaflets just mentioned. These you can put in your 
sales book and begin to CAPITALIZE ON THEM IMMEDIATELY in canvassing. . 


SECOND—We will also send you a detailed plan showing how you can make further use of this series of Occupational 
Leaflets to help you INCREASE YOUR SALES. 


This is the biggest dollar's worth of literature you were ever offered. It should be @ part of every life salesman's outfit 
Better act NOW before this circular is mislaid. 





The National Underwriter Co., 
42 E. Fourth St., 
Cincinna 


. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me by return mail a copy of Devney’s Economic Table and a special leaflet on each of the following Contractors, 
Dentists, Doctors, Farmers, Insurance Men, Lawyers, Manufacturers, Mechanics, Merchants, Salesmen and Women Also your 
plans and suggestions for a further use of these leaflets in helping to secure business, for all of which I herewith enclose $1.00. 

Name Title 


Company 


Address 
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x 
Makes Big Gai ’ 
Hi 
Dec. 31, 1922 Dec. 31, 1921 Gains Per Cent 
Total Admitted Assets.:..... $20,718,160.17 $17,844,916.00 $2,873,244.17 16.1 
Reserve for Policyholders.... 18,047,177.67 15,833,477.55 2,213,700.12 14.0 HI 
Surplus to Policyholders..... 1,745,884.97 1,413,229.53 332,655.44 23.5 
TORRE GRGDTRD 2... ccccccsccss $ 6,541,078.13 $ 6,014,788.51 $ 526,289.62 8.8 Is 
INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31,1922. . . . . $144,090,636.00 
| 
Surplus to Policyholders in Excess of Legal Reserve ... . 1,745,884.97 Fre 
diat 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization . . . . $10,401,405.90 


The Company of Real Service 
With over $20,000,000.00 of assets we are in a most 


enviable position to render policyholders real service— 
complete protection—immediate payment—gigantic secur- 
ity behind every policy. 


To agents we offer central location—dquick action on 
applications—liberal underwriting—complete reinsurance 
facilities for the issue of large policies without reduction 
in commission. ren 





LIBERAL PROPOSITIONS FOR AGENTS ~, 








INTERNATIONAL LIFE, St. Louis, Mo. = 


MASSEY WILSON JACOB L. BABLER faith 
President Vice-President and Gen. Mgr. of Agencies , Uatior 
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PRESIDENT F. P. MANLY 
SOUNDS WARNING NOTE 


Head of Indianapolis Life Was 
Speaker Before Health & 
Accident Conference 


HE SEES DANGER AHEAD 


Is Much Opposed to Life Insurance 
Companies Entering the Accident 
and Health Field 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 7.— 
Frank P. Manly, president of the In- 
dianapolis Life, the 


speaking before 


SS 


FRANK P. MANLY 
President Indianapolis 





Life 


Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference at its here, 
on “Life 
Other 


alternoon, expressed himself as person- 
ally opposed to the entry of life com- 
panies into the accident and health field. 
_ “I don’t know whether they are doing 
it tor the direct profit derived from the 
accident and health business or because 
ot the indirect profit through making 
their life policies easier to sell,” he said, 
but I look with doubt and misgiving 
8n life companies entering that field.” 


Controversies Over Claims 


mid-winter session 
Insurance and Its Relation to 
Insurance,” yesterday 


Lines of 


He Stressed especially the fact that 
Controversies over claims are likely to 
me im connection with accident and 
health policies, even where the company 
a claimant are both acting in good 
diffe: the line of demarcation is often 
on a, &. He contrasted that sit- 
+ lg the one existing in life in- 
ialectne -_ seemed to regard the 
a of such an element into the 
with ss of a life company as fraught 

reat danger. He referred to even 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 








| WHERE BABSON LEFT THE TRACK 


| Some Comment on the Observations the Eminent Financial Expert Made 
| 
| 


By WALTER E. 


on Life Insurance 


WEBB 


Superintendent of Agents National Life U. 8S. A. 


most reliable, highly regarded anc 

respected financial experts in the 
United States. Further, he is conceded 
to be a high-minded, idealistic gentle- | 
man with every quality of integrity. His 
reports reach practically every progres 
sive business institution in America, in 
cluding insurance companies, banks and 
other financial houses. And what he 
writes, or speaks, carries tremendou 
weight, because of the deep-seated con- 


R son W. BABSON is one of the ! 


viction of business men generally that 

he knows what he is talking about. 
However, like the rest of us, he is 

human. Exceptional as have been his 


accomplishments in his own line, it is 
impossible for him to express himseli 
intelligently about life insurance 
anything else without having given hi 
subject the necessary study, thought 
and investigation. 


What Babson Says 
on the Bigger Case 


ol 


| have particular reference now to 
his Barometer Letter of Feb. 27, under | 
the caption, “Study Your Life Insur 
ance.” He says: 

“I believe in life insurance. I believe 


in all kinds of insurance. Insurance is 
a torm of applied religion where a group 


ot people unite and all contribute to 
help the unfortunate one. I believe in | 
fire insurance, accident insurance and 


all other legitimate forms of protection 
| believe that every subscriber to Bab- 
son’s Reports should carry at least $50.- 
000 life insurance. Insurance, like every 
other good thing, however, may 
abused. Those who have insurance to 
sell sometimes get over-enthusiastic and 
promise things which cannot be deliv 
cred. This is especially true when som« 
l'fe insurance agent attempts to sell lif 
insurance as ‘the best investment.’ ” 

It is true that salesmen of life insur 
ance, like salesmen in every other line 
of business, sometimes get over-enthu 


be 











WEBB 


WALTER E, 


ment life, but the buyer has yet to pa 
for a 20 payment life and have an ordi 
nary life delivered to him at a 20 pas 
ment life rate. In no other business is 
it so true that a man gets what he pays 
for, regardless of what the agent may 


| have led him to think he was getting. 
In life insurance values, present and fu- | 


ture, are positively fixed, whereas in 
every other form of investment, valu 
is a matter of conjecture, conditions and 
personal opinion in a surprising number 


of cases. 


Does Not Recommend 
Insurance as Investment 


Again Mr. Babson says: 


| “It is true that life insurance helps 
people to save. Doubtless there are 
many who are making monthly pay 
|!ments for endowment policies who | 


Waters E. Webb is well qualified by experience to write on the subject 


matter of Mr. Babson’s letter. 
general agent and superintendent of 


He has not only been a successful agent, 


agents but has made an extensive 


study of investments and especially in their relation to a life insurance pro- 


gram. 


This article is a fine contribution to the cause of life insurance from 


one of the keenest and most progressive home office executives. 


siastic and promise things which cannot 
be delivered. And, as he states, it may 
be especially true when some life insur- 
ance agent attempts to sell life insurance 
as the “best investment.” 


Distinguishing Mark 
About Life Insurance 


But there is this distinguishing mark 
about the life insurance sale on this 
basis, namely, that while a salesman may 
promise things which cannot be deliv- 
ered, it is an outstanding fact, and one 
which should not have escaped the no- 
tice of Mr. Babson, that NO MAN HAS 
EVER RECEIVED LESS THAN HE 
PAID FOR. An agent may occasion- 
ally sell an ordinary life for a 20 pay- 





would otherwise spend this money on 
living expenses or pleasures. For peo- 
ple who have not the self-control to 
save of their own accord, life insurance 
is a form of ‘investment.’ Clients, how- 
ever, who have the self-control to save 
of their own accord need not purchase 
life insurance as an investment. Buy life 
insurance as protection, the same as you 
would buy fire insurance or automobile 
insurance, but think twice before buy- 
ing it as an ‘investment.’” 

But for the almost astounding losses 
incurred every year by supposedly wise 
business men in “investments,” we 
would never have provided a market 
for the product of the highly efficient 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 


SUBSTANDARD RECORD 
| FOR 1922 ANALYZED 


Phoenix Mutual Life Shows the 
Class Was 9 Percent of Its 
New Business 


| 
} 
| 
| 


OVERWEIGHT THE LARGEST 


| 
Company Is Prepared to Write Larger 


Policies in Underaverage Lives 
From Hence Forward 


The Phoenix Mutua! Life in analyzing 
its substandard business for 1922 shows 
that it constituted 9 percent of its in- 


written as compared with 5.5 


1921 


surance 
rereent in 
| It gives some interesting statistics in 
lan analysis of its last year’s underaver 
as follows: 


age business 








Analysis of 1922 Substandard Business 
No.of Amountof 
| policies 
| Total issue 14,031 
| Substandard issur 1,162 
| Percentage 8.3% 
Pct. 
Pet. of of Amt. of 
Impairment policies insurance 
| Overweight , 32.4% 40.5% 
Occupation . 14.8 6.8 
Heart and blood ves- 
sels ° 4.5 13.9 
| Urinary system 12.1 13.8 
| Tuberculosis (history 
| of) 4.1 4.7 
| Goitre 3.9 2.3 
Underweight 3.0 2.5 
Digestive tract 2.8 3.6 
Eye and ear 1.8 1.3 
| Nervous system 1.8 2.1 
Respiratory 1.6 1.2 
Marked deformity 1.3 0.7 
Miscellaneous 5.9 6.6 
100% 100° 


Overweight Group 

The company 
“Taking the overweight group, which 
is the largest, we find that the percen- 
| tage of the amount of insurance is not- 
liceably higher than the percentage of 
policies [This shows that the policy 
rated on account of overweight is for a 
reer amount than the average. To 

give the exact figures we find that the 
average substandard policy issued in 
1922 was a little over $4,000 whereas the 


says: 


average policy on an overweight was 
for $5,000. It is the reverse in the 
case of the group impaired because of 
occupation. Here 15 percent of the 


number of policies were rated for that 
reason but only 7 percent of the insur- 
ance issued. 

“The first four impairments listed, 
namely, overweight, occupation, heart 
and blood vessels and urinary system, 
account for practically three-quarters of 
the under average acceptances. This 
has been our experience in previous 
years. The remaining 25 percent in- 
cludes a number of different kinds of 
impairments, the largest group of which 
is a history of tuberculosis, which, how- 
ever, only accounts for 4 percent of the 
substandard issue. 

“In connection with an analysis of 
the substandard cases we might give 
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some information with regard to the re- 
jections for the year. For example, 
impairments of the heart and blood ves- 
sels accounted for practically one-fourth 
of the total rejections. These were 
heart impairments which were so seri- 
ous from a life insurance standpoint that 
in our opinion we could not safely issue 
even a rated policy. 

“Impairments of the urinary system, 
such as albuminuria or glycosuria, made 
up about 18 percent of the rejections 
and we were obliged to decline 14 per- 
cent on account of habits. This latter 
percentage is considerably larger than 
it has been in years past. 

“We have not as yet determined just 
what percentage of the substandard pol- 
icies were placed but formerly we found 
that 70 percent had been delivered and 
paid for at this time of the year. On 
that basis, therefore, $3,400,000 of the 
substandard insurance probably has 
been paid for as compared with a little 
less than $3,000,000 in 1921. 

Will Issue Larger Policies 

“Beginning with this year we are 
prepared, through reinsurance arrange- 
ments to issue considerably larger poli- 
cies on substandard risks. This, we 
feel sure, will be of benefit to our agents 
because in the past we have been ob- 
liged on a good many occasions to 
limit the amount of insurance where the 
risks were substandard. 

“When a case is substandard because 
of overweight, we will be able to issue 
between ages 20 and 60 inclusive a 
policy for $50,000 unless the degree of 
overweight is considerable. This is 
quite an extension of the limit that we 
have been obliged heretofore to make 
in such cases, 

“If the impairment is of a medical 
nature we can usually issue $50,000 if 
the mortality basis of acceptance is less 
than 150 percent. If it is 150 percent 
we can issue up to $40,000; 175 percent 
up to $30,000 and 200 percent up to 
$20,000. 

“Although we are gradually going to 
liberalize our underwriting of under- 
average risks as we feel sure of our 
ground, yet we trust that our agents 
will avoid, as they evidently have here- 
tofore, an especial search for substand- 
ard business. We went into this field 
largely to be of more service to our 
men by being able to issue insurance 
in some form to applicants encountered 
by them in their regular canvass who 
happen to be unacceptable at standard 
rates. 


Holds Deposit Bonds Untaxable 

The Texas supreme court last Wed- 
nesday in affirming judgments of the 
district court and the Court of Civil 
Appeals in the case of the city of Waco 
vs. the Texas Life, from McLennan 
county, held that United States bonds 
are not taxable, whether in the reserve 
or not in the reserve of a life insurance 
company. Under the act of 1907 the 
Texas Life of Waco had securities on 
deposit in the Texas treasury, covering 
its entire capital stock, upon which the 
city of Waco assessed t&xes. On Jan.1, 
1918, the insurance company substituted 
Liberty Bonds to the amount of $200,- 
000 for securities in the treasury. When 
the city of Waco undertook to assess 
these bonds under an item of $119,350 
“credits,” the insurance company pro- 
tested that its capital stock was covered 
by the $200,000 of Liberty Bonds on 
deposit and that the bonds were exempt 
from taxation. 

The new decision, which was made 
by the supreme court in approving the 
opinion by the commission of appeals, 
held that the statutes of Texas do not 
require that the reserve of life insurance 
companies shall be a distinct and sep- 
arate fund, and insofar as taxation is 
concerned, the reserve is merely a book 
account and cannot be said to be a part 
of any particular fund wherever such 
bonds may be located. 

There is pending in the legislature a 
bill by Senator Wood requiring life in- 
surance companies to deposit taxable 
securities in the state treasury. It has 
been reported favorably out of commit- 
tee. 





OHIO SERIES STARTS 


GOOD PROGRAM ARRANGED 





Three Sales Congresses This Week to 
Gather 2,000 At Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus and Cleveland 





The Ohio sales congresses open to- 
cay, March 8, in Cincinnati, continue on 
Friday in Columbus, ending up Satur- 
day in Cleveland. 

The team of speakers who will make 
all three congresses consists of Presi- 
dent Eliason, Harry D. Wright, super- 
intendent of agencies of the Metropoli- 
tan, Roy H. Heartman, state agent of 
the Equitable Life at Des Moines and 
Abner Thorp, Jr., editor of the Dia- 
mond Life Bulletins. 

Mr. Heartman will speak on “Scien- 
tific Life Underwriting,” Mr. Wright 
on “Present Day Opportunities” and 
Mr. Thorp on “An Old Song with a 
New Tune,” stressing agency efficiency 
and methods. Harry Conn, the new 
superintendent of insurance, will speak 
at the Columbus division, and W. B. 
Burruss of Kansas City will address 
both Cincinnati and Columbus divisions 
on “Shakespeare the Master Salesman.” 
S. J. Rosenblatt, leader of the State 
Life’s million dollar club at Chicago, 
is on the Cleveland program for “The 
Art of Selling Life Insurance.” As he 
wrote a million dollars last year in addi- 
tion to spending four months in Europe; 
and wrote $550,000 personally in Janu- 
ary of this year, he evidently under- 
stands and applies considerable of the 
much-desired art. 

The combined attendance of the three 
divisions of the Ohio congress exceeded 
1600 last year, and present indications 
point to a registration of close to 2,000 
this year. This would break all records 
for life insurance meetings and sug- 
gests the response that the Chicago 
association is likely to be met with as 
hosts to the national convention next 
September. 


Results of Singleton Month 


Echoes of Singleton Thrift Month 
(January) are still being heard in the 
Missouri State Life home office this 
month as the paid-for reports are com- 
ing in. James F. Halley of the St. 
Louis agency turned in $390,750 in paid- 
for. “Jim” has been a Moslic leader 
for 15 years. He was one of the first 
presidents of the old $100,000 Club and 
was also a charter member of the Quar- 
ter Million Club. Others with generous 
paid-for are: Sam Garber, Cleveland 
agency, with $291,000; Robert C. New- 
man, St. Louis agency, $246,000; James 
A. Walsh, Chicago agency, $123,125; 
J. F. Butler, Pittsburgh agency, $98,- 
812; B. Von Damm, San Francisco, 
$62,000; Leo R. Schuster, St. Louis gen- 
eral agent, $61,850; F. J. McCaslin, 
manager Kansas City agency, $65,000, 
and Nelson L. Schultis, manager Min- 
neapolis agency, $52,000. 


Gangsters’ Victim Heavily Insured 

Jacob L. Mackler, St. Louis attorney, 
counsel for the “Jelly Roll” Hogan 
gang, who was assassinated by gang- 
sters while driving in his automobile 
at St. Louis, Feb. 22, is reputed to have 
carried $52.000 in life insurance, includ- 
ing one policy for $6,000 with the double 
indemnity clause, which was taken out 
in January, 1922, about a month after 
the ‘“Egan’s Rats” fired several shots 
into Mackler’s machine. When the in- 
surance company held up this policy be- 
cause of Mackler’s gang affiliations, the 
agent placing the policy expressed the 
belief that the shooting episode would 
teach Mackler a lesson; that he would 
be more particular as to his associates 
in the future and thus be a better in- 
surance risk than before the shooting. 
On this theory the policy was issued. 

Mackler for six months in 1918 served 
as special attorney for the Missouri in- 
surance department, looking after viola- 
tions of the insurance brokerage law. 





FEDERAL BANK ACTIVE 


SECURING CREAM OF LOANS 
Life Companies Finding It Difficult to 
Arrange Satisfactory Mortgages in 
Northwestern States 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 28— 
Life companies which have for many 
years been buying farm mortgages 
throughout the northwest are finding it 
increasingly difficult to arrange satis- 
factory loans. The Federal Land Bank 
is proving to be a most formidable com- 
petitor. A few years ago the life com- 
panies were able to get the cream of 
the farm mortgage business in the north- 
west without much competition. They 
were looked upon with great favor by 
the farmers, who preferred to sell their 
loans to the big life companies rather 
than to local trust companies or banks. 
Now the Federal Land Bank is handling 
at least 75 percent of the farm loans in 
the northwest. 

It will loan 50 percent of the value of 
the land and 20 percent of the value of 
the buildings. Most of the life com- 
panies are much stricter in their require- 
ments, and will not loan above 40 per- 
cent of the value of the land, and will 
not take into consideration the value of 
the buildings. Consequently, some of 
the best farmers in the northwest are 
arranging their loans with the Federal 
Land Bank. They need all the money 
they can get, and the 40 percent offered 
by the life companies no longer seems 
attractive. It has gotten to the point in 
some sections where the life companies 
are afraid to make loans, feeling that if 
the farmer were desirable, he would al- 
ready have taken his loan to the Fed- 
eral Land Bank. 


Wisconsin National’s Figures 


The Wisconsin National Life of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., is out with its new annual 
statement figures. The company now 
has total admitted assets of $2,658,859, 
insurance in force of $22,474,892, rep- 
resenting 14,924 life policies. During 
the year the company increased its re- 
serves $317,388 and increased admitted 
assets $322,096. The increase in insur- 
ance in force amounts to $1,860,001. 
The company, which also writes acci- 
dent and health business, collected $103,- 
585 in casualty premiums last year, in- 
creasing its casualty assets $11,431. It 
now has 5,277 casualty policies in force. 
The company has a fully paid capital 
stock of $400,000, and has $200,000 de- 
posited with the Wisconsin insurance 
a C. R. Boardman is presi- 

ent. 


Will Have New Office 


The Mutual Trust Life of Chicago has 
closed a 10-year lease for the entire 
21st floor cf the new Chicago Temple 
at Washington and Clark streets, at a 
term rental of $350,000. It will occupy 
its new quarters May 1. The Mutual 
Trust Life has been located for many 
years in the Stock Exchange building. 

The Chicago Temple, a 21-story struc- 
ture of unusual beauty, being erected 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
rises with its tower to a height of 556 
feet. It will not only be a worthy 
monument to Chicago’s civic and moral 
progress, but a fitting home for the Mu- 
tual Trust, one of the splendid mutual 
old-line companies of the middle west. 
This company, now operating in 15 
states, has a total of over $80,000,000 of 
insurance in force with assets of approx- 
imately $10,000,000. It is a company 
that has shown a steady, substantial 
and uninterrupted progress since the 
date of its organization in 1905. 


Company Training Class 
The 16th class of the sales training 
department of the Phoenix Mutual be- 
gan on March 5, the number of students 
in this class being the largest in the 
company’s experience. 





NEW COURSE OPENED 


TO TRAIN AGENCY MANAGERS 





Carnegie School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship to Take Up New 
Phase of Work 





PITTSBURGH, PA., March 6.—De- 
veloping agency supervisors is the 
purpose of an entirely new course an- 
nounced by the School of Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. The course in 
agency supervision and training will be 
given for six weeks from Apri! 16 to 
May 26. This-is a new idea and its 
utility is sure to be watched by insur- 
ance men all over the country. Accord- 
ing to the announcements, the material 
in this course has been gathered from 
men in the field, and it emphasizes that 
it has not been evolved out of precon- 
ceived opinions, nor compiled from the- 
oretical treatises. 


Study “Ideal Supervisors” 


A detailed analysis of a supervisor's 
activities was first procured by combin- 
ing the results of hundreds of thorough 
interviews with agency officers, man- 
agers and field men. The result was 
the picture of an ideal supervisor. The 
claim is made that the course is 
grounded on successful practice. It is 
the joint product of seven men who 
have spent several months in finding 
out just what ought to be included and 
excluded, to accomplish the most pos- 
sible in six weeks’ time. 


Cover Agency Problems 


The following subjects of instruction 
will be taught: Seeking agents, making 
contracts, training the new agent, devel- 
oping the agent, stimulating an agency, 
social relations, supervisor’s personal 
efficiency, field practice in supervision. 
These will be expounded through lec- 
tures, class discussions, observation of 
training methods in actual use and 
actual practice, under guidance, in 
coaching and supervising inexperienced 
salesmen. 

This specia! course will be conducted 
separately from the regular spring 
course of life insurance salesmanship, 
which opens two weeks earlier. The 
insurance school, a part of the division 
of cooperative research, under the di- 
rection of Dr. W. V. Bingham, is in 
charge of Charles J. Rockwell, who was 
field supervisor with the Edward A. 
Woods agency of this city for several 
years, and later superintendent of 
agents. The faculty consists of Ed- 
ward K. Strong, Curtis A. Hollings- 
worth, Dr. W. W. Charters and Dr. C. 
S. Yoakum. 


Mutual’s Tennessee Agents Met 


The annual convention of the Mutual 
Life of New York Field club of _Ten- 
nessee was held at Nashville last Satur- 
day. The election resulted as follows: 
president of Field club, Sam Amster, 
Chattanooga; vice-president, T. N. King, 
Greenville: second vice-president, W. A. 
Harper, Nashville; secretary -treasuref, 
Fred Ragan, Nashville. Col. J. 
Torrey, manager of the company 4 
Nashville, received the 100 or more 
members of the Field club with 2 
address of welcome. After the business 
of the day, a banquet was held a 
The Hermitage at which Col. Torrey 
presided. Mr. A. S. Caldwell, state 
insurance commissioner was one of the 
speakers and discussed insurance from 
the standpoint of the government. 


International Life’s Record 


The International Life reports that 
business for the first 20 days of ag 
ary showed a slight increase over © a 
first two-thirds of January, which - 
a record month for the company. ne 
International since Jan. 1 has -— 
tained a 50 percent increase Over |, 
business of the same period for 192. 
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HEART MURMUR RISKS 
DISCUSSED BY MEADE 


Tells of Subdivision of This Sub- 
into 70 
Classifications 


standard Group 


ASKS COMMON LANGUAGE 


Says Nomenclature and Definition Used 
by Companies Should Be Thor- 
oughly Standardized 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 
5—At the meeting of the medical sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention 





FRANKLIN B, MEAD 
Secretary and Actuary, Lincoln Life 


held here last week, Franklin B. Mead, 
secretary and actuary of the Lincoln 
National Life, which company is a 
pioneer in the substandard field, ad- 
dressed the convention on the classifica- 
tion and coding of such risks, illustrat- 
ing his points by heart murmur types. 
He spoke in part as follows: 

“The company with which I am con- 
nected entered the substandard field a 
little over eleven years ago. The de- 
velopment of our experience in this 
direction has been evolutionary and it 
Was not until about five years ago that 
it took up seriously the coding of its 
substandard risks for statistical purposes 
m connection with the general introduc- 
tion of the Hollerith system. The cod- 
Ing up to that time was limited to the 
usual medical coding done by a com- 
pany whether it transacts a substand- 
ard business or not. 

Started With Medico Actuarial Codes 


In the preparation of our Hollerith 
card for mortality purposes both in con- 
—— with standard and substandard 
usiness, we had the .benefit of all the 
mortality cards which had been devised 
» the various companies up to that 
oh and we adopted as the basis or 
of oo of our coding the codes 
Fane 3 Medico-Actuarial Investigation, 
that 3 ing the system of codes used in 
oo Mvestigation so as to have an equi- 
alent for Practically all of the codes 
of the medical bureaus. 
ee _—_ meantime knowledge regard- 
in ouSotandard business and selection 
— neral has increased rapidly, and so 
bal or" are individually concerned the 
been: do our substandard business has 
typ 7 during the past five years. It 
thee ly during this latter period 

our work among the more hazard- 


COMMENT BY TALBOT 
FIDELITY MUTUAL’S RESULTS 


President of the Company Makes Some 
Observations On the Insurance 
Operations Last Year 


President Walter Lemar Talbot of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, in making his an- 
nual report, showed that the assets last 
year increased 8.27 percent, that item 
being now $51,439,244. The surplus is 
$2,211,715, increase 16 percent. It was 
created for the most part by satisfac- 
tory interest returns and favorable mor- 
tality experience. The net interest re- 
turns last year was 5.064 per cent and 
the mortality ratio 57.11 percent. 


Will Accept 


President Talbot said that the policy 
loans outstanding amount to $9,071,381. 
Loans were repaid during the year 
amounting to $1,366,237. He declared 
that while the security behind these 
loans could not be better and the rate of 
interest exacted is fair, he feels it his 
duty on behalf of the policyholders and 
beneficiaries to discourage the making 
of loans against values accumulated on 
any policy. To encourage the policy- 
sholders to put more of an effort to clear 
their insurance of indebtedness it is the 
practice of the Fidelity Mutual to ac- 
cept repayments in amounts as low as 
$5 on account. 


Investments Last Year 


Small Payments 


New investments in first mortgages 
last year amounted to $4,632,174 at an 
average interest yield of 6.33 percent. 
Its total investments in first mortgages 
now amount to $19,655,387. New in- 
vestments in railroad bonds amounted 
to $2,077,794 last year at an interest 
yield of 5.57 percent. Municipal bonds 
amounting to $415,518, at an interest 
yield of 4.59, were purchased and public 
utility bonds amounting to $529,953 at 
an interest rate of 5.88 percent were 
beught. 

Causes of Death 

Last year the company paid to policy- 
holders $5,485,869. Of this amount, 
$2,157,390 was paid in death benefits. 
The principal cause of death was: 


President’s Talbot’ Comments 


Commenting further, President Talbot 
says: 


No.of Amount of 

Lives Insurance 
Tuberculosis ......... 47 $ 88,575.90 
Pt. nteeencecneee 68 182,213.10 
Heart Trouble ....... 106 299,856.70 
Kidney trouble ...... 81 346,746.10 
BOOED cccccccceces 78 216,866.16 
Pneumonia .......e0% 53 169,154.56 


As an illustration of the imprudence of 
“putting off” insuring ofie’s life, of the im- 
portance of acting now in this matter of 
protection, it is interesting to note that of 
14,068 new applicants considered last year 
11.02 percent were declined or postponed. 
In many cases the cause of rejection was 
a beginning organic lesion of which the 
applicant was wholly unaware—his deci- 
sion to take insurance was too long de- 
ferred. 

Disability payments to living policyhold- 
ers, matured endowments, annuities and re- 
tirement incomes also formed a consider- 
able part of our 1922 service. These forms 

f protection and thrift, many of them or- 
ginated by the Fidelity, are becoming in- 
creasingly popular and represent a very 
large. part of the benefits distributed 
through life insurance. 

The new business of the year was dis- 
tributed, as to plans of insurance, as fol- 
lows: 

Life and Limited 


EE kGwecenes $16,749,018 42.91% 
“Income for Life” and 

Endowment ....... 17,199,809 44.07% 
SEE cacvanenabedecs 4,902,977 12.56% 
Paid-up additions 179,439 0.46% 








ous or more complicated cases has for 
the most part extended. We now see 
that there are many things ‘which were 
not dreamt of in our philosophy a few 
years ago’ and we now find that our 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 








EASY REINSTATEMENTS. 





COMMISSIONER BUTTON’S PLAN 


Asks Companies to Submit Details of 
Reinstatement Alternative to Be 
Required in Virginia 


Joseph Button, Virginia commissioner, 
has issued the subjoined statement to 
all life companies licensed in his state, 
which seeks to enable lapsed policy- 
holder to reinstate without paying all 
back premiums. This does not apply to 
weekly or monthly payment contracts. 
His letter is as follows: 

“It appearing that the present method 
of reinstatement of lapsed life insurance 
policies by the payment of all past due 
premiums with interest is impracticable 
and in many cases prohibitive, and that 
it is to the advantage of the insuring 
public that less rigorous methods of re- 
instatement be made possible, therefore, 
in consideration thereof, the following 
alternative transaction is approved: 


Provides for Lapsed Policies 


“An insurance contract upon the life 
of a person, which has lapsed, and has 
remained in lapse for a period not 
shorter than six months nor longer than 
two years, and upon which no surren- 
der value has been allowed, or which 
has not been continued in force by vir- 
tue of any non-forfeiture provision 
thereof, may be converted, and such 
person cotemporaneously reinstated by 
agreement between the company and 
such person, such converted contract 
to bear a date identical with or subse- 
quent to that of the lapsed contract 
and to be upon the same or any other 
plan and in the same or any less amount; 
provided that the converted contract 
must be entered into and delivered be- 
fore the expiration of the period for re- 
instatement provided in the lapsed con- 
tract, and if said lapsed contract con- 
tained no provision for reinstatement, 
then such reinstatement and conversion 
may not be made. 


Application of Premiums 


“The premium paid upon reinstate- 
ment for such converted policy shall be 
as agreed upon between the company 
and the insured, except that in no case 
shall any portion of any premium paid 
on the original contract be applied as 
a credit on the premium due for the 
current policy year on the converted 
policy at the date of reinstatement or 
on any subsequent premium on such 
converted policy, and that in every case 
the provisions of Sec. 4222 of the Code 
of Virginia of 1919 against discrimina- 
tion and rebating shall be strictly com- 
plied with. 

Exclude Weekly and Monthly 


“No policy may be reinstated under 
the above method upon which the pre- 
mium is payable in weekly or monthly 
installments. Every applicant for rein- 
statement whose policy is capable of re- 
instatement under the above plan must 
be given the option of reinstating under 
the above plan. No company shall be 
allowed the privilege of reinstating any 
of its policies under the above method 
unless nor until it shall have submitted 
in writing to the commissioner of in- 
surance the details of its proposed plan 
of reinstatement, and such proposed 
plan shall have been approved and not 
subsequently disapproved by him.” 


Branch Managers At Home Office 


Several branch managers and general 
agents of the Missouri State Life, were 
visitors to the home office during the 
past week. They included: Horace H. 
Bell, manager Pittsburgh branch; Frank 
J. McCasline, Kansas City manager; 
General Agent John Eaton, Dallas, 
Tex.: D. S. Dickerson, general agent. 
Austin, Tex.: W. B. Horn, manager 
Toledo, O., branch, and E. B. Thur- 
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METHODS OF EDUCATING 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS 


State Life Actuary Tells Need of 
Medical College Insurance 
Courses 


COMPANY CUSTOMS DIFFER 


Some Prepare Elaborate Books of In- 
struction—Others Use Personal 
Correspondence Only 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 8. 
—An interesting paper on the methods 


used to educate life insurance exam- 
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Cc, H. BECKETT 
Actuary State Life of Indiana 


iners by companies and medical colleges 
and advocating certain steps to improve 
conditions along this line was read at 
the meeting of the medical section of 
the American Life Convention held here 
this week by C. H. Beckett, Actuary 
of the State Life of Indiana. He spoke 
in part as follows: 
Unsatisfactory Examiners 


“As I have read various articles in 
your proceedings, one of the impres- 
sions which I have received from re- 
peated reference is that many of the 
difficulties which you experience, arise 
on account of the unsatisfactory serv- 
ice rendered by the doctors who examine 
the applicants for insurance. 

“My own experience in dealing with 
kindred affairs would cause me to think 
of lack of education and training as the 
possible cause of the deficiencies in this 
service. 

Training Begins in Colleges 


“Of course, the special training of 
doctors begins in the medical college 
and it is here too, that the principles 
underlying the special work of exam- 
ining applicants for life insurance should 
be acquired. 

“The importance of medical examina- 
tion work in connection with life in- 
surance if measured both by the money 
paid to doctors for such service and the 
time devoted to this work by a large 
percentage of them, is probably under- 
estimated by those responsible for the 
course of instruction given. 


Paid to Physicians, $13,000,000 


“In the single year 1921 the disburse- 
ments of 292 life insurance companies 
for medical fees and examinations were 
more than $13,000,000. By separating 
this amount into inspection fees and 
medical fees by applying the ratio .2206 
derived from detailed statements, we find 





man, manager at Cleveland, O. 
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that these companies paid for medical 
examinations alone approximately $10,- 
000,000. 

“In an examination of the proceed- 
ings of the medical section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, and also of the 
Medical Directors Association, I failed 
to find any information concerning the 
nature and scope of special instruction 
that is being given by class A medical 
colleges on the subject of examinations 
lor life insurance, with the single ex- 
ception of a paper by Dr. Symonds read 
before the Medical Directors Associa- 
tion, June 1899, entitled ‘A Plea for 
Undergraduate Instruction in Making 
Life insurance Examinations.’ In this 
very interesting. paper Dr. Symonds dis- 
cussed the question as to whether the 
course of instruction at a first class 
medical college does not convey all the 
information needed to make a good ex- 
amination, 


What Should Be Covered 


“His conclusion was that it did not. 
and the reasons he gave appear to be 
conclusive. It was suggested that a 
course should be given, which would 
cover at least the following topics: 

1. Some instruction in vital statistics 
and the fundamentals of life insurance. 

2. The relations of the examiner to 
the company and the applicant. 

3. The facts, concerning each disease, 
which are of importance from a life in- 
surance point of view. 

4. Habits, occupation, and environ- 
ment, 

5. The family record and heredity. 

6. The physical examination, particu- 
larly with reference to the distinction 
between essentials and non-essentials. 

7. The relations of the examiner to 
the agent. 

8. Frauds and fraudulent practices. 

“Dr. Symonds found that only two 
colleges included such instruction in 
their catalogues. In the discussion fol- 
lowing the paper the position taken by 
the author was ably supported and a 
committee was appointed to draw up a 
resolution, which should be addressed 
to the medical colleges, expressing the 
view of the association that there was 
need of such instruction in the regular 
curriculum, 


Report of Dr. Emerson 


“After reading of this action it oc- 
curred to me to make some examina- 
tion of the present status of this matter, 
and with this object in mind, requested 
Dr. Charles P. Emerson, dean of the 
Indiana University School of Medicine, 
to investigate the question for me. In 
his reply to my request, in which he 
offered to undertake the work, he said: 

““T do feel that such courses should 
be given. As a matter of fact, you men 
have material concerning the prognosis 
- conditions, which no medical man 
las. 

“Dr. Emerson’s secretary reported that 
out of 75 catalogues examined he found 
only four which mention such a course. 
They are: Rush Medical College: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and Univ. of Southern California. 

“A committee was appointed to carry 
out the wishes of the association, but I 
find no record of its report at any sub- 
sequent meeting, so I assume the mat- 
ter was dropped. In any event, the 
situation pertaining to college instruc- 
tion is not now appreciably different 
og that reported by Dr. Symonds in 
1899, 

“I have some basis for the belief that 
failure to have such courses is not en- 
tirely due to the colleges themselves, 
and that if medical directors would offer 
their services in giving this instruction 
they would oftentimes be warmly wel- 
comed. 

“There is a vast amount of instruc- 
tion, which can be given medical ex- 
aminers by the companies themselves 
and by various insurance organizations. 
It is a matter of common knowledge 
that some efforts have been made in 
this direction, and yet it might be of 
interest to you to know that in letters, 
which I have received from the secre- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 





OPENS NEW APPROACH 
FOR INSURANCE SALES 


Material Prepared by J. J. Devney 
of Cleveland Classifies Eco- 
nomic Experience 





LISTED BY OCCUPATIONS 


New Method Gives Salesman Opportu- 
nity to Show Man Where His 
Own Problems Lie 


THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER COMPANY 
has become joint publisher with J. J. 
Devney of Cleveland, O., in the publica- 


‘tion and sale of the “Devney Leaflets,” 


based on Mr. Devney’s “economic ex- 
perience table” which he has recently 
compiled. It is not too much to say 
that these leaflets may revolutionize 
the selling of life insurance. Mr. Dev- 
ney, as is well known, has for the past 
couple of years been engaged in con- 
ducting an original research in the at- 
tempt to get at the actual economic 
experience of men engaged in the vari- 
ous walks of life. The data heretofore 
published on this great subject are re- 
cognized to be incomplete and frag- 
mentary. Mr. Devney through 1,000 
carefully selected bankers and life in- 
surance men secured 20,000 actual ex- 
periences and after checking up these 
in various ways has issued a new set of 
tables and diagrams which tell the story 
of the economic experience of the aver- 
age man with greater accuracy and de- 
tail than has heretofore been possible. 

Mr. Devney’s experience is of un- 
usual significance and his tables must 
be accepted as the result of the most 
careful and accurate investigation that 
has yet been made. Perhaps some day 
the government will undertake this in- 
vestigation; but even if it does, Mr. 
Devney believes that his tables will be 
found more accurate, because the aver- 
age census-taker is not equipped to se- 
cure such information properly. 


Non-life Insurance Approach 


Just what do these new tables mean 
from the life insurance sales standpoint? 
Life men are commencing to realize that 
they offer an entirely new approach, 
and a better one than has been here- 
tofore available. For Mr, Devney has 
‘not only gotten out a chart showing 
the life experience of 100 average men 
starting at age 25 but he has carried this 
tabulation in to the various occupations 
and has already issued or has in press 
some 11 pamphlets showing what hap- 
pens financially to the average farmer, 
merchant, lawyer, doctor, dentist, me- 
chanic, etc. It is therefore now possible 
not only to show what happens to 100 
average men in all walks of life but 
what happens to them in each particular 
walk of life. In some occupations Mr. 
Devney has the experience of a good 
many more than 100 men, thus strength- 
ening the average. 


Applied to Occupations 


There has been a crying need in the 
lfe field for arguments specially adapted 
and applied to the occupations. It has 
been recognized, especially in the grow- 
ing demand for “program” insurance, 
that data are needed which can be used 
with each man covering his particular 
circumstances and condition. The den- 
tist obviously needs a different kind of 
insurance program from the farmer or 
the business man. The general argu- 
ment for life insurance often does not 
apply to his particular case. It is now 
possible to get right down to each man 
according to his occupation, which 
greatly strengthens the canvass. Com- 
panies and agents have avidly sought 
canvasses which applied to particular 








occupations. It is a well known fact 
that agents work best who become 
familiar with some class of prospects 
and work almost exclusively among the 
men in their communities who know one 
another in a business and professional 
way and whose general circumstances 
are about the same. One agent will 
make a canvass of all the doctors in the 
community, another of all the lawyers; 
others will work atnong the mechanics 
or farmers. 
Entirely New Angle 


But the big advantage of Mr. Devney’s 
method is that his study of life experi- 
ence according to occupations furnishes 
an entirely new approach, one not asso- 
ciated with life insurance at all. Some- 
thing like the following is now possible: 

“Mr. Prospect, my name is ————— 
of the — Life Insurance Com- 
pany. I am not here to sell you any 
life insurance, however. The reason | 
make that statement is that I don’t 
know whether you need any life insur- 
ance or not. I have something here 
which I know will interest you. You 
are a lawyer. This chart shows you 
what happens to the average lawyer 
financially. You will see from the graph 
that your period of production is from 
age 45 to 65, etc.” 

Then follows an analysis of the 
lawyer's situation as compared with the 
general average of all other occupations, 
as shown by the major chart, the agent 
pointing out many interesting features 
of the average lawyer’s economic ex- 
perience. 

This gives the salesman an entirely 
new angle of approach. He does not 
talk life insurance at first at all. 
of the 





Development “Approach” 


In the beginning, life insurance was 
sold largely simply by “Can’t I sell 
you?” or “Don’t you need some life in- 
surance?” This was soon found to be a 
poor approach and as the science of 
salesmanship developed salesmen got 
down to an approach based on a diagno- 
sis of the prospect’s life insurance needs. 
This was still getting at it too much 
from the life insurance man’s stand- 
point and not the prospect’s. The 
method worked out by Mr. Devney does 
not touch upon life insurance at all at 
the beginning; it focuses the prospect’s 
attention. upon his own great economic 
problem and the economic experience of 
his occupation, in which he is intensely 
interested, and of which he knows very 
little except what he has learned 
through general observation. He has 
of course studied his own problem and 
that of others in like circumstances. If 
he is a surgeon, he knows that after a 
certain age he can no longer use the 
knife with safety and accuracy, hence 
his income will be cut off. He must set 
aside during his earning years a suffi- 
cient sum to carry him over the period 
which comes after he can no longer 
work at his profession. Mr. Devney 
furnishes the actual experience. of hun- 
dreds of men in his own vocation and 
shows him what statistics lead him to 
expect. If his curve of production 
commences to drop sharply at age 60 
he knows he must provide for some 
form of income after that. The farmer 
reaches his peak of production at 55, 
and the doctor at 45, the mechanic 
maintains a level practically from 35 
to 55, the salesman’s peak of produc- 
tion is 55, etc. The average man in each 
walk of life has quite a different prob- 
lem from the average man in any other. 


Corrects “March Through Life” 


His tables and special study does 
this for the life insurance world: In 
the first place it corrects the famous 
“March Through Life” in the experi- 
ence table issued under the auspices 
of the American Bankers Association 
and now repudiated by that body; and 
in the second place through his series 
of supplementary leaflets, he makes 
possible the application of the general 
idea to the various important professions 
and other occupations. If the “March 
Through Life” has been of value to 
the life insurance man, the same idea 
applied to each occupation makes it 
doubly valuable. 





R. W. Stevens Finds 


Business on the Hum 


ICE-PRESIDENT R. W. STEV- 

ENS of the Illinois Life says that 

the new business in February was 
the best February in the company’s his- 
tory except that of 1920. Its completed 
business was $2,526,500 as compared 
with $2,273,000, February, 1922, an in- 
crease of $252,000, or nearly 12 percent. 
For the two months ending Feb. 28 this 
year, the completed business of the 
company is $5,375,500, as compared with 
$4,377,500 the first two months in 1922. 
Mr. Stevens, in commenting on the situ- 
ation, says: 

“Business sure is humming, not only 
in our line but in every line of trade and 
commerce. Read the financial and real 
estate pages of your daily paper, talk 
with live, energetic men in any trade, 
occupation or profession. Look around 
you—everybody who is efficiently and 
energetically working at his calling, no 
matter what it may be, is making 
money and is cherfully optimistic as to 
future. 

“Now is the time for the life insurance 
salesman to get busy and stay busy. 
Applications are to be had galore, not 
for the asking, but by the real, honest- 
to-goodness agent who knows his busi- 
ness and is diligently day in and day 
out seeing people. Our business so far 
this year has been better in every way 
than during any corresponding period 
of the company’s history save the year 
1920.” 


Pacific Mutual’s “Football Contest” 


The second annual football contest of 
the home office agency of the Pacific 
Mutual Life began Feb. 1 and will con- 
tinue through the month. The agency 
force has been divided into two teams, 
known as the Washington and Lincoln, 
respectively. A signed application, com- 
pleted by medical examination, consti- 
tutes a run with the ball and advances 
it for the number of yards equal to the 
number of thousands of insurance ap- 
plied for. Frank L. Storement is captain 
of the Washington team, and James 
Smith, Jr., is of the Lincoln team. _ 

Members of the agency organization 
were the guests of Manager Russell ata 
luncheon at the City Club on Wednes- 
day of last week. Vice-President Dan- 
ford M. Baker and J. S. Fabling, the 
company’s general agent at Denver, 
were the guests of honor. Both of these 
gentlemen made short speeches, and 
J. S. Logan, district manager at San 
Diego, gave a helpful talk on salesman- 
ship. 


Bankers’ January Leaders 


The January standing of the Bankers 
Life’s 10 leading agencies was as fol- 
lows: De Forest Bowman, Chicago. 
$947,980; Elbert Storer, Indiana, $526. 
500; Los Angeles, $428,500; Cherry & 
Cherry, of San Antonio, $355,000, 
Strong & North, Wisconsin, $353,000; 
C. A. Cohen, $310,200; J. L. Atkins, 
$302,500; A. H. Frazier, $297,500; A. F. 
Boles, $297,000; A, F. Smith, $296,000. 





It will now be possible for an agent 
in any community to get up a speci 
mail canvass by simply taking the age 
fied lists in his telephone directory = 
building a special sales tatk in a sa 
letter for the men in each occupatint 
By enclosing the authorized circu af 
showing the economic curve and !ts = 
planation he directs his prospects # 
tention at once to the one big vita! 
thing with him, his own economic = 
lem, and furnishes him with an — 
graph of the experience of his = 
Or he may present it in person to ork 
one, instead. Mr. Devney in each vont 
let supplements his diagram with oecial 
tions from various statistics and © _ 
reports, investigations of experts, © 
in the economic experience of ony 
ous occupations. What an agen’ bo 
heretofore presented fragmentat!) ns 
more or less by rule-of-thumb be a 
vation he can now present aut or 
tively and scientifically. 
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Reserve American Experience Table of Mortality and 31% interest on all policies............ $5,927,159.24 

test” ST LAa uated Kala akdraba dekbeadaeeth by bebbe bees siewianedsebdedeiéiaboceeswnexesidiee 748,407.94 $6,675,567.18 
‘Paci $6,828,344.87 
ill con- 

Teams, INCREASE IN ASSETS DURING YEAR......... 2.000000 0 ccc ccc ccc cence ce eeeees $ 2,214,850.30 
“—o~ INCREASE IN SURPLUS DURING YEAR... ...... 00000 occ cece cece cece ee. 431,446.67 
— INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE..... 2.020.000 ccc cece cece ceee 21,462,805.00 
| to = INSURANCE IN FORCE (Paid-for Basis) December 31, 1922............................. 122,685,100.00 
captain 

James 
on Excerps from Reports 
ell ata “All the home office accounts are well systematized and are in charge of very competent employees.”’ 
wg 4 “The addition to surplus during the period under review has been carefully analyzed and verified by us 
Denver, and is accounted for in the extremely favorable mortality experience, heretofore mentioned in conjunc- 
. = tion with very low operating cost and favorable investments, which in itself reflects the excellent man- 
at San agement of the Association.’’ 
lesman- 


“The Association has been liberal in its treatment of policyholders and the present management is 
most capable and efficient.’’ 


5 
Bankers 





cHicage Progress of the Association Under the Legal Reserve Plan 
a INSURANCE ISSUED INSURANCE IN FORCE 
355,000; YEAR ASSETS DURING YEAR END OF YEAR 
—. PAID FOR BASIS PAID FOR BASIS 
»: A. F. 1903 $24,459 $392,250 $1,489,500 
96,000. 1911 284,157 1,235,000 4,152,075 
= 1915 780,660 4,342,345 11,052,500 
ee 1918 1,721,058 7,283,250 24,044,612 
"peal 1919 2,220,990 14,732,250 37,657,924 
ory and 1920 3,084,141 36,719,500 71,097,545 


pon 1921 4,613,495 38,942,000 101,222,295 
ts 1922 6,828,345 39,898,050 122,685,100 


Hc prob- 
accurate 
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TELLS OF MEDICAL 
SERVICE TO INSURED 


Interesting Discussion of Periodi- 
cal Examinations Is Given by 
Dr. Muhlberg 


UNION CENTRAL’S RESULTS 


Policyholder, Agent, and Company 
Gain Free Advice to Those Who 
Avail Themselves of It 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 
8.—Of notable interest to agents as well 
as to medical men was the address of 
Dr. William Muhlberg, medical director 
of the Union Central Life, delivered 
yesterday at the meeting of the medical 
section of the American Life Conven- 
tion being held in this city. Dr. Muhl- 
berg’s subject was the “Periodic Health 
Examination” of policyholders by the 
company. He told just how far he 
thought the companies can go profit- 
ably, and described the success of the 
Union Central in this work. He said 
in part: ; 

“Narrowing our discussion to the lim- 
its of insurance survey, it is of import- 
ance to know how we can best assist in 
conserving and prolonging human life. 
Five ways immediately suggest them- 
selves: 

“(1) By bringing the weight of our 
influence to bear in promoting legisla- 
tive action governing health conditions, 
in encouraging the establishment of 
local and county health departments, 
etc. iva 





“(2) By education of our policyhold- 
ers and applicants through literature, 
charts, etc. 

“(3) By taking advantage of the in- 
formation disclosed by the insurance ex- 
amination and offering proper advice 
and suggestions based thereon. 

“(4) By periodic examination either 
partial or complete, of the policyholder. 

“(5) Establishment of sanitoria, etc., 
for the treatment of policyholders. 


Opportunity Wasted 


“T shall discuss only two or three of 
these groups—namely advice to the pol- 
icyholder and _ periodic examination. 
Medical directors, I believe, neglect to 
perform a real social service when they 
overlook the opportunity to give cer- 
tain of their rejected applicants some 
advice with reference to their impair- 
ment. As Dr. Augustus S. Knight ex- 
presses it in his address to the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents last 
December—‘The psychology of the sit- 
uation is entirely a favorable one for 
performing constructive remedial work. 
Yet, in spite of that, most of us do 
hardly anything to assuage the disap- 
pointment of the individual or to help 
him get well; perhaps we incur his re- 
sentment. In any event, we waste an 
opportunity for making a friend and 
well-wisher out of him. We should, I 
believe, work out a way of informing 
rejected and postponed applicants of 
the causes for rejection or postpone- 
ment in every case where we can safely 
do so.’ 

“Even those applicants whom we ap- 
prove may be offered valuable medical 
suggestions—and such advice redounds 
not only to the benefit of the future pol- 
icyholder, but also helps keep down the 
mortality of the company. We, as 
medical directors, know that we fre- 
quently approve a borderline case with 
the thought in mind that if this particu- 
lar applicant just had foresight enough 
to watch his weight, urine or his blood 
pressure, etc., he would be a very good 
instead of a rather doubtful risk. 





“In conformity with these ideas, our 
company sends to applicants who are 
declined on account of urinary condi- 
tions, blood pressure, heart murmur, 
lung impairments, overweight, under- 
weight, gallstones, indigestion, a little 
booklet entitled ‘Suggestions to Appli- 
cants’ in which we express regrets over 
the fact that the company could not is- 
sue the policy, and we suggest by refer- 
ring to certain articles in the booklet, 
health measures designed to overcome 
or counteract the impairment. We have 
been much gratified at the appreciation 
shown of this courtesy. 

“To all applicants to whom we issue 
a policy we send a booklet entitled 
‘Long Life,’ which defines in a popular 
way, the ordinary rules of hygiene, and 
describes briefly the commoner impair- 
ments and diseases with measures for 
prevention or control. 


Can Lengthen Life 


“So much has been said and written 
of the advantages of annual or period- 
ical examination as a means of conserv- 
ing health and prolonging life that it 
would be supererogatory for me to add 
to the discussion. There is of course 
absolutely no doubt that the knowledge 
gained in this way very often enables 
the patient to correct in its incipiency 
an ailment that would otherwise shorten 
his life many years. 

“The real questions to be answered 
are: (1) Does it pay? (2) If so, how 
extensively should a company engage 
in such work? (3) What is the usual 
mode of procedure? 

“Does it pay? To what extent may a 
company engage in such work? My 
answer to the question—‘Does it pay?’ 
—is unqualifiedly ‘Yes.’ But there are 
limits beyond which I believe it is not 
profitable. 

“Let us assume that a company’s 
death losses are in normal years, about 
net $3,000,000, and that there are about 
200,000 policyholders on the books. In 
event that every one of these policy- 
holders submitted to a full examination 





annually, it would cost $1,000,000 on 
the assumption that the physician was 
paid $5 for his examination. 


Many Deaths Unpreventable 


“It must be remembered that many 
of the claims are due to diseases and 
injuries that could not be prevented or 
averted by an annual examination. 
These so-called accidental conditions 
are pneumonia, pure accidents, typhoid, 
appendicitis, suicide, septicemia, ma- 
laria, influenza, cancers of the internal 
organs, etc. These constitute at least 
33 percent of the losses. Accordingly, 
about $2,000,000 of the annual net losses 
are due to diseases that might be fa- 
vorably influenced by a yearly examina- 
tion, and as stated, this annual inspec- 
tion would cost about $1,000,000. I 
doubt very much whether it would be 
possible to cut down the death claims 
among these risks one-half, in order to 
reimburse the company for its expendi- 
ture, especially since there are two fac- 
tors that companies must not neglect 
to take into account: (1) A policy- 
holder who learns through a health test 
examination that he is impaired will be 
less likely to lapse his policy. (2) A 
policyholder rated as a substandard risk 
will select against his substandard pol- 
icy, if the examination is favorable. 

“What is the usual mode of proced- 
ure? I will describe the method used 
by the company I represent, not be- 
cause I think it is the best, but because 
it gives good practical results and can 
be conducted without great expense and 
without any notable interference with 
other operations of the medical depart- 
ment. 

Methods of Union Central 


“We offer every policyholder annu- 
ally the privilege of a free chemical and 
microscopical examination of the urine, 
performed in our home office labora- 
tory. At the same time we inquire into 
any illnesses that the policyholder may 
have had in recent years, and give him 
medical advice with reference thereto. 
This advice is usually a suggestion 
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John Hancock made the signature famous 


by signing the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
The Signature has been made a Household Word by the 
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along hygienic or dietetic lines for the 
minor ailments. We do not of course 
attempt any correspondence treatment 
of serious conditions. Our method is 
as follows: With one annual * premium 
notice there is sent to the policyholder 
a postal card prepared by the auditor 
in which we invite him to avail himself 
of this service. On receipt of the postal 
card from the policyholder we send him 
a container and a health slip. On re- 
ceipt of the sample we advise him of 
our findings. If normal, he is sent a 
congratulatory card together with one 
of our Long Life booklets. If anything 
abnormal is found we often ask for a 
second sample. We then advise him 
the nature of the impairment with sug- 
gestions for its correction. Most of 
the advice appears in the booklet. Any 
impairments not described in the book- 
let are discussed in special letters, some 
of which are form letters covering the 
commoner ailments. 


Results From 25,000 Cases 


“During the year 1922 we examined 
25,758 samples. This represents about 
a 10 percent response, which, I believe, 
is a very satisfactory showing. Our 
findings were as follows: 

First Samples Only 


Sample and health O. K.....12,340 53.0% 


Urinary impairments ..... 2,579 11.0% 
i Ce cccnsenane és 523 2.2% 
eee 948 4.0% 
WnGerweignts ..cccccccces 331 1.4% 
SG GUND occcedecccccs 120 0.5% 
Suspected tuberculosis .... 114 0.4% 
Actual tuberculosis ....... 38 0.1% 


Miscellaneous impairments. 6,247 26.8% 

“Twenty-nine sputum tests were 
made—21 were positive, seven negative 
and one doubtful. 

“The cost of this service averages 
about 60 cents per policyholder—this 
calculation includes postage, materials, 
stenographic work, chemicals and chem- 
ist’s services, 

Special to Big Policyholders 

“To every one of our larger policy- 
holders, those carrying $25,000 or over, 
we offer an annual free examination 
through the Life Extension Institute, 
for which we pay the Life Extension 
Institute $5. 

“We have a complete list of about 
6,000 of these, and special form letters 
are sent out at the rate of 20 a day. 
We started this new service Nov. 1, 
1922, so that the results are as 
yet not tabulated—but the responses 
are surprisingly good—at least 12 per- 
cent are requesting the examination and 
I believe most of these will submit to it. 

“Conservation work, to be successful, 
must be conducted with tact and fore- 
sight. The policyholder is often sus- 
Picious, the agent is not entirely con- 
vinced of its value, and unfortunately 
the general practitioner who treats the 
policyholder on the suggestion of the 
medical director often resents what 
appears to him an unwarranted in- 
trusion into his province. The general 
Practitioner, too, it must be confessed, 
is more skillful in handling diseases 
with manifest symptoms, as tonsilitis, 
pheumonia, etc., than in caring for such 
conditions as high blood pressure, 
traces of albumin and sugar, casts, over- 
weight, heart murmur, etc. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of our difficulties arise 
jm connection with cases where small 
quantities of albumin or of sugar or 
humerous casts are found. Among these 
policyholders, we call for additional 
samples for recheck. But only too fre- 
quently, where we are convinced of the 
existence of such findings, the family 
physician makes a hurried, careless ex- 
amination and dismisses his patient 
with comments not entirely compli- 
mentary to the motives of the insurance 
company. 


. Information Held Confidential 
an tere is one rule that must inflex- 
- e adhered to. The company must 
inder no circumstances take advantage 
Bn d information obtained through 
Servation work. We pay absolutely 


no heed to the health test reports, 
onnection with revivals or ap- 
new insurance. ‘It is 
no report is made 
ureau, nor is any 
y other company 


either in ¢ 
Plications for 
needless to State that 
to any interchange b 
miormation given an 

















The PAN-AMERICAN 1923 PROGRAM 


PAN-AMERICAN NEW SALES PLANNING DEPARTMENT: 


Intensive training of both new and old agents. 


Circularizing for prospects in towns of 5,000 and 
over. 


Preparation and Distribution of all up-to-date sales 
material available. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNEXCELLED NEW EQUIPMENT: 


Revised Rates and Policies, resulting in greatly 
reduced premium rates and increased Cash Sur- 
render Values. 


New Total Disability Benefit. 
New Trust Fund Agreement paying 4)2%. 


New 85 Year Endowment Policy on both the 20 Pay 
and Ordinary Life Plans. 


New Ordinary Life Coupon Policy. 
New Complete Coverage Accident and Health Policy. 


Intensive Development of both Accident and Health 
and Sub-Standard Departments. 


PAN-AMERICAN SERVICE INCLUDES: 


Pan-American Standard Accident Policies 
Pan-American Accident and Health Policies 
Pan-American Non-Cancellable Accident Policies 
Pan-American Non-Cancellable Income Policies 


Pan-American Sub-Standard Policies, for Under 
Average Lives 


Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 


PAN-AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company | 


NEW ORLEANS 
U.S. A. 
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unless authority is first obtained over 
the signature of the policyholder. 

“Conservation work in my opinion 
pays in three ways: (1) I believe there 
is a distinct gain in mortality on ac- 
count of the prolongation of life. The 
Metropolitan investigation shows this 
quite clearly even when certain disturb- 
ing factors such as self-selection are 
discounted. (2) It cultivates a cordial 
feeling of mutuality and of service and 
it stimulates an interest in the public 
towards insurance companies. If the 
companies gained only this much, it 
would, in my opinion, repay them to 
do conservation work. (3) It advertises 
the individual company. 

“A large percentage of policy holders 
carry insurance in three or four differ- 


ent companies. Quite naturally the 
company in closest touch with the 
policyholder is the one that is best 


known to him, and therefore psycho- 
logically it is the one whose agent can 
most easily approach him when he 
again becomes receptive of the idea of 
increasing his insurance.” 





THE NATIONA 





Cammack Handles Group Lines 


E. E. Cammack, actuary of the Aetna 
Life, has been given complete charge 
of the group lines, both for group life 
and group accident and disability. He 
will direct the development of these lines 
in an executive capacity, having asso- 
ciated with him Assistant Secretary J. 
E. Griffith, Jr., and Assistant Secretary 
R. S. Edwards. Announcements of this 
change have been sent out to the entire 
field. 


Change Iowa Commissioner’s Term 


A bill introducer in the Iowa legisla- 
ture provides that the term of the insur- 
ance commissioner shall expire July | 
instead of Feb. 1. It extends the term 
of the new commissioner, W. R. C. Kend- 
rick, from Jan. 31, 1927, to July 1, 1927. 
This bill is intended to do away with 
the difficulty that arose this year when 
the present incumbent took the office of 
commissioner in the midst of a legisla- 
tive session without having an oppor- 








tunity to suggest suitable legislation for 
the insurance interests of the state. 





“ON WISCONSIN”’ 


The Wisconsin National Life Ins. Co. 


OSHKOSH - 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1923 


COMMENCED BUSINESS OCTOBER 12, 1908 


ASSETS 
Municipal Bonds at Amortized Values............ $1,394,208.61 
United States Bonds (par, $242,000)............... 238,468.94 
First Mortgage Loans (50% of Sworn Valuation) 596,338.62 
ITI oe ee cee epee a coe 431,322.08 $2,660,338.25 


Less not Admitted Assets....... 


Total Admitted Assets.......... 
Market value of bonds over book value $29,667.25. 


WISCONSIN 


ais ren iene Saw ka aha emals 1,478.53 
Be SS 3 ae ey ee ee a $2,658,859.72 





LIABILITIES 

I ea ei eg et $1,933,658.66 

NN I a a 53,737.65 

Surplus set aside for Contingent Emergencies.... $ 25,000.00 

ND, ELLE LER SOLE 246,463.41 

Capital Stock, Par Value (Fully paid up)......... 400,000.00 

(Additional Protection to Policyholders).................000: 671,463.41 
$2,658,859.72 

Increase in Assigned and Unassigned Surplus $55,121.18. 

Se Nh i sens ead bdeeeRe es eeeesd sek Hane $ 317,388.87 

ee ee rE so ces adda saneee cesarean eedaee 096.72 

Bewramee th Farce SOMME G 0, THEI. acs cisco sciccccccacvccceses 22,474,892.56 

Increase in Insurance in Force................0cecceceecececes 1,860,001.34 

ee SIE Ole 6 cos oe lnbc%diccecnsdassneandckes 14,924 

i I oe es i adias dee eehawa Nanas $ 103,585.60 

es ee i. hit eeneededsesneeneeesas 11,431.55 

Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization... 1,239,130.76 

ee ey | gee ee eee 5,277 


AN OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK COMPANY INCOR- 
PORATED UNDER WISCONSIN LAWS 


Operating in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Minnesota. 








tionally low rates. 





Good Pay to Good Men 


Managers Wanted in Missouri 


G We will consider entering Arkansas and Nebraska 
if we can secure services of capable men. 


@ We have a very attractive line of policies at excep- 


The Bank Savings Life 


Topeka, Kansas 
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NEW BUILDING TO BE. 
MODERN IN ALL THINGS 
Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis Plans for Its 
Home Office 


ARCHITECT’S STATEMENT 


Company Has Made a Most Substantial 
Growth—Some Evidence of Its 
Progressive Spirit 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 7. 
—Ground will be broken this spring 
for the new home office bui'ding of the 
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Net Surplus 


ere $ 501,30 
Mi MMs ctecccncevasnesnee 505,295 
th, is Dor Ccttenretdnvaseane 635,664 
’ S hae 839,199 
[BPG Diy BOM occccesccescccsesees 1,005,705 
Payments to Beneficiaries and Policy- 
holders 
> Te. 0. BR ces sésteesie’ $17,893,260 
et ee, 2. Men dees aces een 18,856,781 
> De, Be, Bcc teceeeecoese 19,936,522 
Tp) BOG, Bie Bbc pccceecessses 21,336,836 
a De, es Ds 8 6 6 eweaseonces 23,025,141 


Contracts Are Liberalized 
The company has recently liberalized 
its life contracts and disability provi- 
sions and offers all of the new features 
to its old policyholders as follows: 
“1. Dividends on paid-up insurance. 
If at some future time one surrenders 


his policy for paid-up insurance, this 
paid-up insurance will receive annual 
dividends. 

“2. A post-mortem dividend. At 


death, one’s policy will share in prolits 
accruing from the last anniversary of 
the policy to the date of death. 








NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL’S NEW 


Northwestern National Life. The rapid 
growth during the past 10 years has 
necessitated the provision for more ade- 
quate and more modern accommoda- 
tions. 

In 1912 the company had $28,778,002 
insurance in force. At the close of 
business Dec. 31, 1922, the total reached 
$152,530,132. The assets in 1912 were 
$4,407,824, and in 1922, $14,503,960.75. 
The average rate of interest earned in 
1922 on invested assets was 6.15 percent. 

An aggressive agency organization, 
developed under the leadership .of Sec- 
ond Vice-President and Superintendent 
of Agents Rolla Wilson during the past 
five years, will bring the company into 
the $200,000,000 class within two years. 

Mortality Experience Favorable 


Owing to careful selection of risks 
and to the healthy section of the coun- 
try in which the company operates, the 
mortality experience has steadily fallen 
during the past decade with the excep- 
tion of the year of the influenza epi- 
demic. In 1922 the mortality was only 
42 percent of the expected, the lowest 
in the history of the company, and one 
of the lowest in the country. This 
earned a saving for the policyholders of 
$830,000. 

The total office personnel, including 
the printing department numbered 65 in 
1912 and 192 in 1922. 

President J. T. Baxter’s annual re- 
port to policyholders contained the fol- 


lowing figures covering five years’ 
growth: 

Insurance Admitted 

in Force Assets 
Dec. 31, 1918..... $ 68,179.848 $ 7,109,269 
Dec. 31, 1919..... 97.979.740 8,484,731 
Dec. 31, 1920..... 133,967,579 10,401,190 
OG, Bh, BOMba sec 139,868,889 12,450,924 
Dec. 31, 1922..... 152,530,132 14,503,960 


HOME OFFICE 

a policy contains a provisio! 
for an annua! income and waiver ol 
premiums upon one’s becoming per- 
imanently and totally disabled t 


“-_—: 


the first 
payment will be due immediately upon 
receipt of proof instead of waiting six 
months as provided in the policy. 

“4. An automatic premium loan clause 
which provides that a policy will not 
lapse so long as there is sufficient cash 
value to pay a quarterly premium, wil! 
be endorsed upon the policy upon writ- 
ten application therefor. 

“5. If a policy does not contam 4 
provision for income in the event 0! 
total and permanent disability, this teat- 
ure may be added upon application 
therefor, subject to one furnishing 4 
satisfactory examination and the pay- 
ment of a slight extra premium. 

“6. If a policy does not provide tor 
the payment of double the face amount 
in event of death by accident, this teat- 
ure may be added upon application 
therefor at a small additional cost, 
less one’s occupation or physical condi- 
tion prohibits.” 

Statement of Arichtect 

The architect as to the new 
building: 

“The new building is a distinct expre’- 
sion of the modern American architecture, 
and yet it is based on ideas that are — 
old. Its style is more nearly related te 
the Georgian, the forerunner of American 
colonial, so called, and has been @ favor- 
ite method of treatment for many prom! 
nent buildings noted for their artisti< 
beauty in Rome, Paris and London. : 

“The proper treatment of a monu- 
mental entrance and facade at the inter” 
section of two streets of approximate 
portance has always presented - pool 
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North Central Texas Some excellent territory now open for experi- East Texas 
E. F. PHILLIPS, Manager enced life men. E. P. LITTLEJOHN, Manager 
707 Mercantile Bank & Tr. Bldg. If your plans for this year are not set—write us. Lufkin, Texas 


For territory in Texas, write our manager for Ft. Worth District 


Central and South Texas onal distr ae ; T. J. MURPHY, Manager 
H. C. COOK, Manager For territory in other states, write our home 403 Reynolds Bldg. 
Waxahachie, Texas Office. Ft. Worth, Texas 
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WANTED— 


GENERAL AGENT 
OR MANAGER FOR 


CHICAGO 


BY SOUTHERN LIFE COMPANY 
THAT HAS MORE THAN 


$175,000,000 


IN FORCE 


WHOSE CAPITAL AND SURPLUS IS IN EXCESS OF 
$2,500,000. 


CONTRACT DIRECT WITH HOME OFFICE. 
LIBERAL FIRST YEAR COMMISSIONS. 
NON-FORFEITABLE RENEWALS. 
OTHER ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


WILL CONSIDER LARGE 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


PERSONAL INTERVIEW BY HOME OFFICE OFFICIAL. 
TELL US ABOUT YOURSELF IN FIRST LETTER. 


Address D-33 


Care THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 














not only a monumental effect and gives 
character to the rest of the building, but 
solves efficiently the difficulty of grades. 
Any other treatment involves so many 
problems that the architects are con- 
vinced that this solution ‘is the best one 
under the circumstan¢es, yielding, as it 
does, the maximum effect of height and 
dignity. 

“The exterior is finished in a special 
outcrop of a special variety of Bedford 
stone, which has not been used in this 
part of the country before. The design is 
severely simple in general and yet brings 
the balance of the facades of the building 
into harmony with the entrance and pro- 
vides the large expanse of window area 
which is so requisite in modern office 
buildings. 


Practical Side of the Building 


“On the practical side came the adjust- 
ing of this irregular ground area and 
varying grades to the special require- 
ments of a modern and up-to-date insur- 
ance company. Study of the methods of 
the home office itself, of the methods as 
worked out in the many new insurance 
buildings that are being planned and 
erected in other parts of the country, 
brought out a simple cohesive design for 
the building that will rank favorably with 
anything else existent. 

“The building is thoroughly fireproof, 
its framework being built of reinforced 
concrete and structural steel. And, of 
course, it is designed for light and for 
easy circulation and accessibility. There 
are three fireproof stairways that are also 
fire escapes. The mechanical equipment 
which comprises the heating, electric 
lighting and plumbing, is the most mod- 
ern, amply designed for all needs, and 
the ground and main floors are thoroughly 
ventilated, with provision for extension to 
the two upper floors when those become 
large office spaces filled with workers. 
For some years the company will require 
only the ground and main floors for its 
own use, while the two upper floors will 
he effered as exceptionally attractive of- 
fices to outside tenants. 


Floor Plans 


“On the ground floor is the printing de- 
partment, cafeteria, and general assembly 
room with its platform for speaking or 
pictures, rest rooms, locker and toilet 
rooms, laboratory, dispensary, dressing 
and examination rooms. The company 
maintains complete medical and nursing 
facilities for its employes. 

“On the main floor is the general office, 
representing the latest expression of in- 
surance office requirements. It is prac- 
tically one great room, 20,000 square feet 
in area, where the main work of the com- 
pany will be carried on, each department 
in direct and easy touch with the others, 
and so arranged, with its filing systems 
and circulation, that each and every oper- 
ation will be carried through to its com- 
pletion without waste of steps. 

“By the acquiring of the adjacent lot 
to the east, the company has given itself 
room for future expansion and in the 
meantime has *provided itself with ship- 
ping and receiving facilities within its 
own property.” 


Location of Building 


The old building was sold at an excel- 
lent profit and a site was selected ‘outside 
the expensive downtown business section 
of the city, where, for a smaller invest- 
ment, the company has secured a splendid 
location. The building shown by the 
artist’s, sketch will face the intersection 
of Hennepin and Lyndale avenues at Oak 
Grove, a corner that has more traffic, prob- 
ably, than any other in the city. One 
side for 165 feet will face Loring Park, 
which contains 20 acres af trees, lakes, 
flower beds, tennis courts, and other 
recreational provisions. The site is part 
of the recently planned civic center which 
will embrace churches, library, armory 
and auditorium. 

The building and office arrangements 
are the result of a careful survey and 
study by the officers of the needs of the 
company, checked by comparison with 
other modern life insurance buildings. 
This study was supplemented by a per- 
sonal visit in June of last year of the 
architects and two of the officers to the 
newer and better insurance buildings in 
Chicago, Hartford, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 

The building is designed to take care of 
the company’s requirements for the next 
20 years, the basement and the first floor 
being occupied immediately, and the upper 
floors being rented and lateg occupied by 
the company’s gradual ex sion. This 
gives the possibility for a monumental 
building worthy of the company, with 
maximum effectiveness in operation and 
extreme economy in overhead. 





MID-WEST MEETING IS 
ENTHUSIASTIC AFFAIR 


Excellent Program Offered by 
Massachusetts Mutual Repre- 
sentatives in Chicago 


PURELY AN AGENTS’ MEET 


Salesmen Preside at Each Session and 
Program Is Made Up of Sales 
Topics by Agents 


The midwest agents of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, 220 in number, gath- 
ered in Chicago last Friday and Satur- 
day for their annual sales meeting at the 
Drake hotel. One remarkable thing 
about the meeting was that with the 
exception of the opening address by 
Vice-President W. H. Sargeant and the 
closing remarks by Superintendent of 
Agencies J. C. Behan, practically every 
address was given by a soliciting agent. 
A different chairman was had for each 
session and in each case a general agent 
or salesman was chosen as chairman. 
It was also notable that the majority 
of those who read papers were com- 
paratively new, either in the life insur- 
ance business or with the Massachusetts 
Mutual. This detracted nothing from 
the interest of the papers, which con- 
tained many valuable suggestions and 
perhaps a few new ideas to those who 
had been in the business a great deal 
longer. 

Improved Conditions Today 


In his opening address, W. H. Sar- 
geant, vice-president of the company, 
compared conditions in the business 20 
years ago with those of today. He 
showed how much better chance the 
agent has today, with his superior con- 
tracts, the educated attitude of the pub- 
lic and the higher standard of salesman- 
ship in the business. In the old days, he 
said, anything complicated was frowned 
upon. The idea was to make something 
which could be sold quick and easily. 
The forfeiture provisions were not 
liberal. Today these things are all 
changed. It is much easier to get an 
appointment today than it was 20 years 
ago. 

Fundamentals of Salesmanship 


He said the fundamentals of salesman- 
ship are knowledge, intelligent work and 
sincerity. Each agent must work out 
his own plan. He said that the surface 
hasn’t been scratched in life insurance. 
Thirty years ago there were 50 old line 
companies, while today there are 250 
and every one writing increased volume. 
He said that life insurance is based, 
first, upon capital, because of the im- 
mense amount of money invested i 
reserve for policyholders; second, 0” 
legal restrictions, because no other bust 
ness is as carefully safeguarded; third, 
on publicity, because of the careful ex- 
amination of each company’s condition 
and the requirement of law that each 
company publish its annual statement 
and, fourth, on perfect confidence, whic 
has been built up through the service 
of the companies over so many years. _ 

Henry K. Hill, general agent at Louis- 
ville, Ky., presided at the first session. 
C. B. Stumes, Chicago, associate genera 
agent with Bokum & Dingle agen. 
presided at the Friday afternoon seat 
and the last meeting, held Sate 
morning, was in charge of Edward Kile 
of St. Louis. 

In his address, Ward H. Hacklemae 
of Indianapolis, said that the 261) 
should remember in soliciting that hon 
man who already has some life nsural : 
is sold on the idea, and oe 
thing that the agent has to do 1s com 
vince him that he can afford to 0™ 
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more. As an example of the attitude 
of the man who has insurance, he cited 
his own attitude toward automobiles. 
He said that before he was an automo- 
bile owner he had subconscious dislike 
for automobiles. He had a constant 
grudge against the motorist on account 
cf having been forced to dodge autos in 
the downtown district of Indianapolis. 
But after he once was persuaded to pur- 
chase a car, his entire attitude changed. 
He saw that the conditions were such 
that if automobiles were to be allowed 
on the street, the pedestrians would have 
to do more or less dodging because an 
automobile is bound to travel more or 
less in a straight line. He said the 
man who does not have any life insur- 
ance but has been dodging life insurance 
agents for a number of years subcon- 
sciously forms a dislike for life insurance 
and has an entire wrong mental attitude 
toward it. Once he has been per- 
suaded to purchase his first policy, he 
naturally changes his entire line of 
thought in justifying the purchase in 
his own mind. 
Bulwark Against Socialism 
Mr. Hackleman feels that life insur- 
ance has done a great service to the 
country in that each policyholder is a 
property owner and is less amenable to 
bolshevik and socialistic propaganda. 
He said there were many benefits from 
life insurance that could not be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, such as the 
education of fatherless children, the re- 
lease of widows from the worry of sup- 
porting their family, the release of 
misery from old age and prolonging the 
life of those who applied for insurance 
but were rejected, thus discovering a 
weakness which needed attention. 
Dallwig on Selling Methods 
Paul G. Dallwig of the Bokum & 
Dingle agency, Chicago, gave an address 
on methods of soliciting. Mr. Dallwig 
was formerly a Chicago attorney and 
after a thorough investigation took up 
life insurance work with the Massachu- 
setts Mutual. He has been remarkably 
successful. In selling a business man, 
Dr. Dailwig makes what he calls a pre- 
approach. The object of his first call is 
to dispel the fear of the prospect that 
he is going to be sold some life insur- 
ance. Mr. Dallwig says: 
“Do not sell him insurance. Sell 
him the idea of insurance. Show the big 
service that life insurance is giving. 
Tell of the great number of things it 
can do. Show him what a wonderful 
contract the insurance companies are 
offering these days. Show him that 
all the obligations are on the part of the 
company and that the contract can be 
changed in a great many ways by the 
msured but not a single word of it can 
be changed by the company. 
_ “Once you interest him in the idea of 
msurance, he will loosen up and give 
you the facts. Take these facts to your 
office and work on them and then go 
back for the first real interview. The 
Tst time you go back state your busi- 
ness exactly. A camouflage will gain 
you nothing. Do not allow a conflict 
between the will and the imagination.” 
Quotes Emile Coue 
Mr. Dallwig cited the case which he 
said had been used by Emile Coue, of 
the board in the floor. He said: “If 
there were a board in this floor 20 feet 
long and 12 inches wide, I could walk 
hi end to end without difficulty. 
er, if I put this board between 
wo tall buildings, 30 stories above 
the ground, thoroughly fastened at 
both ends, what would be the result 
if I should want to walk across it? It 
would be the same board, the same 
+n and the same man. The only 
-. frence would be the conflict between 
ee and my imagination. A sales- 
loon Tia PProaching a prospect often al- 
hie thinkine nation to run riot with 
we wg ing of all the terrible things 
meatty " Prospect might do. : This is 
wentees pnasination and will often 
subject if ‘. —— S presentation of his 
him” e allows it to get the best of 


iat, Dallwig believes in “economy of 
~ He said: “Get one idea over 























We Believe In 
Giving ’em “L” 





But the “L” we give ’em is Loyalty spelled 
with a capital L. 


Every agent who has proven himself worthy 
of Lincoln Life comradeship is entitled to the 
most loyal co-operation in the opinion of the 
officers of The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company. The entire Lincoln Life Home Office 
organization is “sold” on that idea. 


When an agent measures up to Lincoln Life 
standards he can be sure of all the aid possible 


from the Lincoln Life Home Office. He is backed 
by a Loyalty which never tires. 


It directs his attention to the best selling 
methods and handles his business with an 
efficiency and dispatch that makes for more and 
better production. 


You get the “L” that counts for most when you 
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Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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and one only. The rest of it will be 
taken for granted.” 

In explaining that it is wise to talk 
about thoughts that are in the other 
man’s mind, Mr. Dallwig cited the case 
of a man coming home in the evening 
and being met by his little son. He 
said that the little boy is very glad to 
talk to his father as long as he asks 
what the son has been doing during the 
day and talks about the things in which 
the boy is interested. However, the very 
minute that the subject is changed to 
something in which the boy is not deeply 
interested, he will wander away to play 
with his blocks. 

Mr. Dallwig said that business men 
are a great deal like the little boy. If 
vou enter their offices and ask questions 
about their business and show an inter- 
est in it, you will gain their attention and 
get their confidence. ; 

Kenney E. Williamson of Peoria read 
a paper on “Daily Work Plan.” Mr. 
Williamson explained that in the Peoria 
agency the daily work plan given in 
the Diamond Life Bulletins was used. 
He said that each agent was required to 
systematize his efforts and report daily 
on his results. A prospect list must be 
made up each evening for the next day 
with 10 or 15 names on it, owing to the 
fact that some of the prospects are 
bound to be out when called upon. He 
said that with a full day’s work ahead 
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of him the entire mental atitude of the 
agent is changed. A “rough customer” 
is merely part of a day’s work. He has 
no time to imagine a lot of things that 
might happen to him on a proposed call. 
He realizes that it is up to him to do 
it and that he cannot put the matter off. 
The only danger of the system, he said, 
is that the agent might try to float along 
on the law of averages. He must have 
a knowledge of his contract and know 
what he is doing. He said that accord- 
ing to their plan, each agent has six 
hours’ study, six hours planning for the 
next day’s solicitation and 30 hours’ 
actual solicitation every week. He said 
the rest of the time in the evening was 
spent playing bridge with prospects’ 
wives and taking prospects’ children to 
ball games on Saturday afternoon. 
Division of Daily Work 


Under this. system an hour is spent 
in the morning in study and reading of 
inspirational articles. Then six hours 
are put in on solicitation, with two 
hours at noon for lunch and office work. 
Then the last part of the afternoon is 
spent planning the next day’s work. The 
important things, he said, are the prep- 
aration the night before, and the actual 
six hours’ solicitation. He suggested 
that the soliciting hours might be 
changed to 9 o’clock to 3, instead of 
9 to 12 and 2 to 5 as now being followed. 
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Under the 9 to 3 plan, the noon hour 
could be used for lunch appointments. 
At the Saturday morning session, 
Miss Alberta Allen of St. Louis, who 
has been in the life insurance work for 
six years and who wrote $300,000 in new 
business in 1922, addressed the meet- 
ing. Miss Allen said the agent must 
constantly sell himself to the commu- 
nity. He must always have in mind the 
need of establishing contact with the 
larger part of the community. She said 
she did not want to minimize the value 
of preparation and hard work but one of 
the real needs which she wished to em- 
phasize was the need of personal devel- 
opment which can be accomplished only 
by the proper conception of the life in- 
surance ideal. She said that, of course, 
she was interested in earning commis- 
sion, because she wanted a lot of things 
which money alone could obtain, but she 
said that in later years the biggest satis- 
faction would come from knowing that 
she had been instrumental in meeting a 
big problem for several hundred St. 
Louis people. She told of one policy- 
holder, a woman, who called her con- 
tract a “rocking chair” policy. She said 
that through it she was assured of a 
chance in her old age to sit comfort- 
ably in a rocking chair instead of being 
destitute. Miss Allen said the satis- 
faction of this service would stay with 
her long after she had forgotten what 
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use she made of the commission. 

Raymond J. Wiese of Davenport dis- 
cussed the subject of “keeping busy.” 
Mr. Wiese said that the man who had 
solved the problem of keeping busy was 
the man who was making big money, 
He said it is the curse of the insurance 
business, in one sense, that every man is 
the master of his own time. It is a la- 
mentable fact that many and most men 
need a guide to keep them on the job 
constantly. He said the failure of new 
agents is due first, to the lack of train- 
ing, and second, to the fact that they 
do not intelligently keep themselves 
busy. He said that an agent should 
keep himself in good physical condition 
and start out in the morning with a clear 
mind, with a good night’s rest behind 
him. He should forget his difficulties 
when he retires. The agent must not 
overlook the value of his time. Every 
time he wastes a half-hour during th: 
day, he is wasting dollars. 

Duff's Entertaining Address 

C. S. Duff of Baltimore gave an ad 
dress which was undoubtedly the most 
popular one during the mecting. Mr 
Duff said he was an old-timer in th 
business and compared the conditions 
under which he entered the business 
with those of today. He told how hard 
it was for him to change over from the 
old methods to the new and how mucl 
he had accomplished under the new 
system. He said that when he started in 
the agent would have to be a mathemat- 
iclan more than anything else. He said 
he had two texts, the annual statement 
of the company and the sample policy 
Equipped with these two and a pencil 
he felt himself a full-fledged agent. He 
said he gave every prospect a sample 
policy and convinced him that it was 
only his influence with the some offic 
that enabled him to do so. He said 
that it was mighty hard work to chang 
over from the old method, and until 
he was hit by a mighty earthquake he 
did not do so. 

The Earthquake 

He said that the earthquake came in 
the form of an order from the home 
office that agents were no longer to be 
supplied with annual statements and 
sample policies. He was plunged into 
despair and only began to see the light 
when he realized that the company had 
passed no rule against the use of th 
lead pencil. At first he thought he 
would copy the entire policy so that 
he could have a sample copy, without 
which he thought he could not work 
However, he said he had worked out 
with the help of the Diamond Life Bul- 
letins, a plan of solicitation which is an 
attention-getter. He had _ everything 
diagramed in charts. He only uses 
one chart at a time. The one that he 
used at the meeting gave at the top 0 
the page, the first section, called the 
estate. This was followed by three di- 
visions, the first was titled “For him- 
self,” the second “For his wife,” the 
third “For his children.” Under each 
of these heads, in chart form, were give” 
the uses of life insurance. He said 
there was no use in these days to try ' 
sell a man insurance unless you call 
tell him what he is going to use it 10 
You must get the facts, determine what 
a man needs and sell him insurance [0 
meet his needs. Mr. Duff is an Irish- 
man of rare wit and kept the audience 
convulsed with laughter throughout 
most of his address. 

Fit the Case 


In his closing remarks, J. ©. Behan, 
superintendent of agencies, commentet 
on the enthusiasm displayed at the meet 
ing. He said that it is the responsibilty 
of the general agent to see that o! = 
men that enter the life insurance bust 
ness that no one fails who can be ~~ 
by proper instruction and attention. 
is the responsibility of the agent 1" ‘ick 
ing insurance to see that every gd 
sold fits the case and is thereiore 4 Phe 
manent sale. He pleaded with | = 
agents in attendance to make use — 4 
ideas gained during the meeting at = 
keep up the fine spirit. He sa! — 
was no place for the uniaforme 
in the life insurance business. 
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RALLY AT LOS ANGELES 


LINCOLN LIFE MEN ON COAST 





California Agency Is Host at Enthusi- 
astic Sectional Meeting, Attended 
by Home Office Officials 





As a feature of the California sec- 
tional agency meeting of the Lincoln 
National Life Vice-President and Man- 
ager of Agencies Walter T. Shepard 
delivered an address at the invitation of 
the Los Angeles “Times” which was 
broadcasted as part of its radio pro- 
gram. Mr. Shepard’s subject was “Ro- 
mance of Life Insurance Service.” He 
told of the developments of the insti- 
tution of Life Insurance and of its 
broad and helpful mission. The 50 
Lincoln National agents from all parts 
of California, assembled at a banquet, 
heard Mr. Shepard’s speech and gave 
him a rousing demonstration on his 
reurn to the banquet room. 

Speakers the first day of the meeting, 
which was given over entirely to the 
men in the field, were Guy J. Gilbert 
of Santa Ana, “The Approach”; A. M. 
Anderson, Los Angeles, “Meeting Ob- 
jections”; E. K. Price, San Francisco, 
“The Close”; E. M. Crandall, Salt Lake 
City. “Who Are Your Prospects?”; H. 
S. Maddox, Sacramento, “California as 
a Life Insurance Field”; C. B. Wil- 
liams, Calexico, “My Daily Working 
Schedule”; G. W. Coe, »Sacramento, 
“Monthly Income Insurance”: G. L. 
Eby, San Diego, “Insurance for Women.” 
Speakers under the subject “My Best 
Sale in 1922” were H. N. Bidwell, Pas- 
adena; M. W. Power, Fresno: Miss 
Anna M. Landis, Taft: W. K. Bennett, 
San Francisco, and F. X. Gehrie, Los 
Angeles. 

The second day’s sessions were con- 
ducted by home office officials. Assist- 
ant Medical Director Dr. W. E. Thorn- 
ton displayed a number of charts 
showing the reasons for the scientific 
rating of impaired risks. Superintend- 
ent of Agencies A. L. Dern explained 
the new policies which the Lincoln Life 
is putting out, and Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Agencies V. J. Harrold told 
of the proper handling of the company 
forms. 

Mr. Shepard acted as toastmaster for 
the banquet and presented Minute Men 
emblems for agents who wrote and paid 
tor $100,000 of business the last four 
months of 1922 to G. J. Gilbert, G. L. 
Ebv, C. B. Williams and E. M. Cran- 
dall. The last day was given up to a 
series of round table discussions where 
the bread and butter problems of the 
agents were threshed out. 

The California agency led all other 
Lincoln Life state agencies for produc- 
tions for 1922, and State Manager H. 
G, Everett pledged that California will 
again be in the lead for 1923. 


Consider Securities Law 


An act authorizing the valuation of 
bonds and other securities held by in- 
surance companies by the amortization 
method has been introduced in the Ok- 
ahoma state senate. The bill provides 
that all bonds or other evidence of debt 
having a fixed term and rate held by 
any life insurance company may, if 
amply secured and not in default as to 
pave! and interest, be valued as fol- 
= oad If purchased at par, at the par 
= if purchased above or below par, 
on the basis of the purchase price ad- 
ee as to bring the value to par at 
ogee = So as to yield in the mean- 
which th elective rate of interest at 
vided = purchase was made and pro- 
hapa a the purchase price shall in 
the mone a at a higher figure than 
rt ny arket value at the time of 
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LEGISLATION 


WISCONSIN FEDERATION MET 


DISCUSS 





Milwaukee Meeting Had Officers of 
National Body Present—Wolff Suc- 
ceeds Marthens as President 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 7. — 
With an attendance of representatives 
cf stock, o!d line, mutual and fraternal 
insurance organizations from every sec- 
tion of Wisconsin in attendance, the 
third annual convention of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Wisconsin was held 
here on Monday. Unusual interest was 
shown by underwriters in this meeting 
due to the fact that this is a legislative 
year in Wisconsin and many measures 
are being introduced or have been 
drawn, which if they become laws, 
would materially affect the insurance 
business. Charles Bellinger, New York, 
president of the Insurance Federation 
of America, was present, and addressed 
the convention. Monopolistic state in- 
surance as proposed in various states 
was attacked by Mr. Bellinger as radical 
and socialistic, tending to put the gov- 
ernment into business at the expense of 
the public. He warned against com- 
pulsory insurance of any kind as a step 
that will eventually lead to a state fund 
program. He urged that activity be 
carried on between legislative sessions 
as well as at such periods, holding that 
cducation is not work for a day but that 
it must be intelligently applied to be 
effective at the time it will be most 
needed. When legislators are property 
acquainted with the situation in insur- 
ance, there need be little fear of radical 
legislation, he said. 

John T. Hutchinson of Detroit, sec- 
retary of the National Federation, was 
also on the program. He said that it 
was not the function of the government 
to engage in business and that where 
this plan had been tried it has not been 
successful. In the choice between pri- 
vate enterprise and state insurance, the 
latter has received very little business, 

“Don’t blame every bit of legislation 
unfavorable to your interests on the 
representatives at Madison,” said Henry 
Tyrrell, legislative counsel of the North- 
western Mutual Life. “They represent 
the majority of the voters, although 
probably not the opinion of the major- 
ity of residents. When only 60 percent 
oi the people cast their ballot, as figures 
show, it requires only 31 per cent to put 
a bill through. You will find most 
legis!ators are good fellows and if you 
have a case and present your side of a 
question to them you can be assured 
of consideration.” 

E. A. Marthens of the Great Northern 
Life, and president of the Wisconsin 
Federation since its organization two 
years ago, presided at the meeting. Wil- 
liam M. Wolff, manager of the Fidelity 
& Deposit branch at Milwaukee, be- 
comes president to succeed Mr. Mar- 
thens, who declined to have his name 
submitted for re-election; E. A. Piepen- 
brink is secretary, and J. H. Puelicher, 
treasurer. Vice-presidents are: Thomas 
A. Fagan, Racine; E. M. McMahon, 
Milwaukee; Henry V. Evans, Superior; 
George A. Jacobs, Janesville; Harry W. 
Adams, Beloit; C. M. Robinson, Osh- 
kosh; C. A. Traphagen, Milwaukee; D. 
N. Cameron, Oshkosh; Walter Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee; H. L. Geisler, Madi- 
son; H. E. Lasche, Milwaukee, and F. 
E. Delaney, Milwaukee. 


Correct Connecticut Figures 


In last week's issue of The National Un- 
derwriter the figures on the business done 
by the Connecticut General in the state of 
Connecticut were incorrectly reported, the 
correct figures being as follows: new busi- 
ness, ordinary $9,472,264; group $2,887,- 
100; amount of insurance in force Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, ordinary $46,693,838, group 
$7,703,560. This is the company’s business 
in the state of Connecticut only. 
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A ‘ign of 
Dependable Protection 


Dependability 


Thousands of policyholders have 
learned to depend upon the Colum- 
bia Life emblem as one representing 
a life insurance institution of maxi- 
mum protection. In a like manner 
agents of the Columbia soon realize 
that theirs is a company of un- 
blemished record. The present day 
activity in the ranks of Columbia 
Life agents is due to their unswerv- 
ing loyalty to their company. And 
the company, realizing its obligation, 
works in harmony with the entire 


field force. 


Good Agency Openings 


There are several very desirable agency opportunities 


with the Columbia Life. 


Write us, we will be pleased 


to give you any particulars. 


THE 
COLUMBIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SUMNER M. CROSS, President 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














Capital $200,000 





HE life insurance agent who wishes 

to obtain. the representation of a 
reliable and preeminently honest com- 
pany will find The Gem City Life 
admirably suited to his needs. The Gem 
City will equip its agents to write all 
forms of personal protection and in one 
good strong company. 


There are exceptionally good oppor- 
tunities for agents and general agents 
in good producing territory. 


GEM CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DAYTON, 


I. A. MORRISSETT, VICE-PREs. 


OHIO 
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Interesting Historic Document 


THAT is an interesting historic docu- 
ment gotten out by the PENN MuTUAL 
Lire in commemoration of its 75th anni- 
versary. In very clear and pleasing type 
it has issued a book not only showing 
the PENN M¥TUAL as it is today, with its 
present corps of officers and its wonder- 
ful achievements, with photographs of 
various groups of its staff, but it goes 
back to the early beginnings, drawing its 
inspiration from WILLIAM PENN, after 
whom it was named. 

WILt1aM PENN stands out in American 


history in really massive relief. The 
Penn Mutua Lure, typical of true 
American life insurance representing 


thrift, good will, benevolence, protection, 
love of family and cooperation, has well 
inherited the characteristics that made its 
distinguished progenitor distinctive. WIL- 
LIAM PENN was a believer in righteous- 
ness and as the Penn Mutuat distinctly 
states in its tribute to him, “Spurning the 
sword and its complements of wealth, 
station, ease and pleasure—all attainable 
through cruelty and murder—he turned 
to a new world with the hope of estab- 
lishing a just government where human 
rights should not be subordinated to prop- 
erty rights.” 

WituiamM Penn was a Quaker and be- 
lieved in the quiet simplicity, the personal 
probity and the high character that go 
with those substantial people that believe 
in that religious creed. The law of love 
as a rule of conduct is a basic one with 
the Quakers. It was fundamental with 
WILLIAM PENN. 

Life insurance more than any other 
human institution represents the spirit of 
love and cooperation. It enables people 
to do together what they cannot do sin- 
gly. The Penn Mutvat Lire is typical 
of its Quaker ancestry. 

The Penn Murtvat Lire started in 
1847. Let us hark back to that day. In 
the chronicles that are given in the 75th 
anniversary book it is shown that Phila- 
delphia then had 90,000 people; Cleveland 
12,679; Cincinnati 9,000; Chicago 17,000; 
Detroit, 18,000. Atlanta and Indianapolis 
obtained their municipal charters in that 


Budget Plan 


Many agents find it desirable to sug- 
gest a budget system in canvassing for 
life insurance. They explain to a pros- 
pect that just as a certain amount is set 
aside for entertainment, rent, groceries, 
clothes, etc., there should be a stipu- 
lated amount for life insurance. Busi- 
mess concerns are accustomed to the 


year. Railroads had been in operation 
but 10 years in 1847. In 1847 the num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments in 
the entire country was less than 120,000. 

When the Penn Mutwat started oper- 
ation its local competitors in Philadelphia 
were the PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS FUND, 
incorporated in 1759; the PENNSYLVANIA 
CoMPANY FoR INSURANCE OF LIVES AND 
GRANTING ANNUITIES, incorporated in 
1812, and the Grrarp LiFe INSURANCE 
Annuity & Trust Company, chartered 
March 17, 1836. All these are still en- 
gaged in business, though the Grrarp 
ANNUITY AND TrRusT and the PENNsyL- 
VANIA CoMPANY have not issued life in- 
surance policies for many years. 

In its early days the PENN Mutua. 
Lire confined its operations to Philadel- 
phia and its environs. It was many years 
before agencies were established in Mary- 
land and Delaware. As the chronicle 
states, few men were admitted to mem- 
bership in the PENN Mutuat who were 
not personally known to one or more of 
the trustees. In admitting them it was 
felt that the corporation conferred a 
favor on the individual, rather than he 
upon it. As is pointed out, the effect of 
this policy necessarily limited the business. 

Tue Penn Mutwat all along has main- 
tained its distinctly mutual character. Its 
trustees feel a vital, personal interest in 
everything pertaining to the company. 
The Penn Mutuat paid liberal dividends 
at the start. It was fraternal in its re- 
lationships. The agents have always had 
a voice in its affairs. The PENN MuTUAL 
inaugurated in its early life the plan of 
operation through committees. As _ is 
pointed out in the historical sketch no 
ornamental committees were appointed. 
The trustees studied the reports of the 


officers and heads of departments very 
carefully. The personal attention given 


to their duties by the trustees became 
characteristic. To this day there is no 
company whose directors really direct 
and know what is going on more than is 
the case with the PENN MutTvat, 

The sketch gotten up by the company in 
commemoration of its anniversary is most 
creditable. 


for Insurance 


budgeting system. Many business men 
desire to budget their domestic finance. 
It makes for thrift. When a man’s in- 
come increases he can augment the 
amount allotted for life insurance in the 
budget. Much propaganda has been 
spread in favor of budgeting. Life 
men can take advantage of this. 


Friends of J. H. Higgins, who trav- 
eled for many years for the National 
Underwriter as vice-president, wil! be 
pleased to know that he is making a 
success of his health company, doing 
business by mail with traveling men, 
the American Travelers Association of 
Ii.dianapolis. Although the company is 
still small, it is making good progress. 
it started last year with a cash balance 
of $2,858 and closed the year with cash 
and surplus of $5,581; after having in- 
creased the business to $19,003 receipts 
for the year. Mr. Higgins will con- 
tinue to push the business actively and 
hopes for another good increase this 
year. 

Donald M. Forsyth, who has just re- 
tired as insurance commissioner of 
Wyoming, after serving in that office for 
four years, has been appointed special 
agent of the Hartford Fire in Colorado 
and Wyoming to serve with State Agent 
W. L. Braerton. Mr. Forsyth served 
for nine years in the department. He 
is a son of B. Forsyth, who was 


formerly insurance commissioner of 
Wyoming. He is regarded as a first 
class man. 


The Guaranty Life of Davenport is 
closing 20 years of active, successful 
service and is issuing an anniversary 
bulletin. January and February were 
scheduled as anniversary months. The 
company produced $1,800,000 new busi- 
ness during these two months. Lee J. 
Dougherty, the general manager, is 
president of the American Life Con- 
vention and one of the prominent ex- 


| ecutives in the west. 


On account of the death of Dr. 
‘Eugene Daume, chief examiner for the 
Massachusetts Mutual in Chicago, the 
midwest convention of that company 
sent condolences to Dr. Daume’s wife 
during the session held in Chicago last 
week. 


Charles Dyer Norton, formerly gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life in Chicago and later private secre- 
tary to President W. H. Taft, died in 
New York this week at the age of 53. 
He had been one of the officials of the 
First National Bank of New York since 
1911. He graduated from Amherst in 
1893 and joined the staff of Scribner’s. 
Later he went with the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, being associated with the 
late A. W. Kimball, the general agent, 
until the latter’s death when Mr. Norton 
succeeded him. Mr. Norton was con- 
sidered one of the most brilliant !ife in- 
surance men of his day. 


E. W. Thornberry of Henderson, Ky., 
general agent of the Inter-Southern Life 
in the Ohio Valley department, in addi- 
tion to looking after a big fire insurance 
business, wrote $45,000 in February. 
He won the first prize given by Secre- 
tary Stanley Reed of the Inter-Southern 
to the leader in that department on busi- 
ness produced from Feb. 9 to Feb. 28. 
Mr. Thornberry started to write life 
insurance Sept. 10 of last year. He had 
never had any previous experience in the 
life business. 


_ Franklin B. Mead, secretary of the 
Lincoln National Life, is attending the 
meeting of the medical section of the 
‘American Life Convention at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., this week. He will go 
from there to Sea Breeze, Fla., where 
he will spend a couple of weeks. 


The Kansas City Life opened its state 
office in Wisconsin last month in 411 
Caswell block. Edward Madden is the 
state manager. Up to March 1 the office 
produced $150,000 in applications. Mr. 
Madden expects to have a production oi 
$2,000,000 during 1923. 

Boston papers last week carried a 
simple death notice, in three lines, of 
Emma Warner Cushman, aged 76 years. 
A quiet little old lady had passed on at 








her modest apartments. Wednesday 
there was a quiet funeral at the chapel 
in Mt. Auburn cemetery. Few who 
saw the newspaper notice knew Miss 
Cushman, no insurance company presi- 
dents were at her funeral and no repre- 
sentatives of the widespread organiza- 
tions seeking “equal rights” for women 
through the past half century noted her 
passing. 

Yet Miss Cushman had had a long 
and highly creditable career in the in- 
surance field and she had demonstrated 
nearly 50 years ago that the privilege 
of the ballot for her sex was not essen- 
tial to obtaining and maintaining her 
place equally with men in highly spe- 
cialized endeavor. For Miss Cushman 
was the first, and it is believed the only, 
woman actuary connected with an in- 
surance department of any state, during 
her long career, which began with the 
Massachusetts department in 1875. 
When she reached the age of 70 years, 
in January, 1917, Miss Cushman auto- 
matically, by law, was compelled to re- 
tire. Efforts were made to secure an 
amendment to the law that she might 
be retained by the Massachusetts de- 
partment, so efficient were her services, 
but they failed, as they did when a sim- 
ilar effort was made to retain Frank H. 
Hardison as commissioner a few years 
ago. But she had served for 42 years, 
most of the time as actuary, and her 
work and services had been of the high- 
est character, and when she retired she 
carried with her the eminent respect 
and best wishes of all who had come in 
contact with her in her official capacity. 


Harry T. Miller, former supervisor of 
agencies of the New York Life at Min- 
neapolis, who has taken charge of the 
Detroit office of his company, was one 
of the best liked men in Minneapolis. 
He went there in 1912 when the New 
York Life’s office was small and there 
were but a few agents. He built up an 
organization of 60 agents and increased 
the business very materially. He was 
active in the Minneapolis Life Under- 
writers Association, being president in 
1917 and 1918, and was still a member 
of the executive committee when he 
left. In February, 1918, he took out a 
$500, 10-year endowment policy, pay- 
able to the Mirneapolis Life Under- 
writers Association. When he left Min- 
neapolis, the association honored him at 
its meeting and gave him a testimonial 
of its regard. The members of the as- 
sociation and the officers all signed their 
names to it and this becomes a personal 


record of which Mr. Miller is very 
proud. 
Superintendent of Agents Joseph 


Behan of the Massachusetts Life an- 
nounced at the mid-west agency convel- 
tion in Chicago that the testimonial to 
be given to the agency showing the 
largest increased business during the 
calendar year went to Bokum & Dingle 
in Chicago and the next prize went to 
L. Brackett Bishop in Chicago. Illi- 
nois is now the leading state for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


Robert L. Offutt, district manager ™ 
Louisville, Ky., of the Inter Southern 
Life for the past 16 years, died oe 
home this week at the age of 56. Mf 
Offutt had been in the insurance bust 
ness for 18 years and was prominent 
among the Louisville life underwriter® 





Nystuen Sues for Damages 


O. W. Nystuen, general agent a’ 
American Bankers of Chicago at ed 
neapolis, operating as the O. W- =f 
tuen Agency, has brought suit for $ ox 
000 damages against the on = 
alleging breach of contract. He ha 
agency running from 1916 to 1922. 
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of the most popular life insurance men 
in the state, has given up the general 
agency on account of poor health, and is 
succeeded by the new firm of Guerard 
& Simmons, consisting of his son, 
Harold G. Guerard, and Harold W. 
Simmons. However, he finds the busi- 
ness too fascinating to permit of his 
retirement. 


G. H. Armes 


G. H. Armes has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Equitable Life of lowa 
tor Kentucky and part of Indiana, suc- 
ceeding Colonel W. B. Pace, who will 
continue with, the company in an ad- 
visory capacity. Mr. Armes will make 
his headquarters in Louisville, Ky. He 
has been special representative of the 
Mutual Benefit for the past three years. 


George T. Carlin 


George T. Carlin of the Wisconsin 
agency of the Central Life has again be- 
come superintendent of agents in that 
agency. Mr. Carlin will spend consider- 
able time on the road in organization 
work in the agencies of the Central Life 
in Wisconsin. It is understood that 
A. C. Larson, state manager, will also 
do considerable road work this year. 


H. E. Hyatt 


H. FE. Hyatt, who has opened a general 
insurance agency at Norton, Va., has been 
appointed district manager of the Mutual 
Life of New York and operates in connec- 
tion with his brother, F. K. Hyatt, district 
manager at Jonesville, Va., for the same 
company. 





T. E. Sebrell & Son 

T. EL Sebrell & Son, general agents in 
Virginia for the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, have transferred their headquar- 
tersfrom Roanoke to Richmond and are 
now quartered at 801 American National 
Bank building in the latter city. In 
moving to Richmond they were prompted 
by a desire to secure a more central lo- 
cation. The firm has been representing 
the Bankers Life since it entered Vir- 
ginia early last year. Thomas E. Sebrell, 
head of the firm, was for many years 
general agent at Norfolk for the Union 
Central. More recently he was repre- 
sentative of the Travelers at Roanoke. 
Russell G. Sebrell, his son, has been as- 
sociated with him for several years. 


Tennessee Qualification Law Up 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Mar. 6.—The in- 
surance agents qualification law, spon- 
sored by the legislative committee of 
the Tennessee Association of Insurance 
Agents, was predicted to do some good 
sprinting in the halls of the Tennessee 
general assembly this week, with the 
reconvening of the legislature on Mon- 
day last. The bill differed from its orig- 
inal aspect in that it exclues health and 
accident insurance and in the altered 
shape the industrial writers of health 
and accident insurance, outside of the 
strictly industrial contracts, won their 
battle not to have these policies in- 
cluded. 


Announce Convention Place 


The Phoenix Mutual Life has an- 
nounced that its next convention will 
be held at the home office in June, 1924. 
A competition to determine those who 
shall attend this convention is already 
in process and a few of the leaders 
have already qualified. 


Life Agency Notes 


R. E. Harrison and E. G. Simmons, dis- 
trict managers at Danville, Va., for sev- 
eral years for the Mutual Life of New York 
have been transferred to Norfclk and are 
now located there in a similar capacity. 


E. L. Thomas, formerly with the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual at Richmond and later 
with the Mutual Life of New York in Roan- 
oke, has returned to Virginia after spend- 
ing some time in Texas and New Mexico, 
and has formed a connection with the Penn 
Mutual at Clifton Forge. 

R. R. Rutledge, cashier of the Rich- 
mond, Va., office of the New York Life, 
has been promoted to agency organizer. 
A. L. Singleton, assistant cashier, suc- 
ceeds him as cashier. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Rutledge will work in conjunc- 
tion with H. J. Kirks, who has held a 
similar position for some time with the 
company at Richmond. 





HYDE SUPPORTS BILL 
ADVANCES RETALIATORY BILL 


Missouri Senate Sends Measure to 
Engrossment—Tax Joker Discov- 
ered in Another Proposal 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO., March 6. 
—The Missouri senate by a vote of 17 
to 14 sent to engrossment Senator 
Casey’s retaliatory bill designed to give 
Superintendent Ben C. Hyde power to 
either withhold or revoke the licenses 
of insurance companies from states that 
refuse to license Missouri companies 
that “reasonably” comply with the re- 
quirements of those states and have 
sufficient assets. 

The senate’s action came in the face 
of many vigorous protests from leading 
business and civic organizations of the 
state. Superintendent Hyde has begn 
very active on behalf of the bill, appear- 
ing before both house and _ senate 
committees. 

Another measure on which a hearing 
was held by the senate insurance com- 
mittee was Senator McCawley’s bill 
that would place burdensome taxes on 
foreign insurance companies. On its 
face it appeared pertectly innocent, 
merely stating that aside from the ex- 
emption that they do not have to main- 
tain a home office in Missouri, foreign 
insurance companies operating in the 
state would be subject to all the rules, 
regulations, laws and liabilities govern- 
ine home companies of like character. 
But when those interested dug under- 
neath the surface the joker was discov- 
ered in the form of some $150,000 addi- 
tional annual taxes the foreign insur- 
ance companies would have to pay 
Missouri if the bill becomes law. 

Among those who appeared before 
the committee Thursday to protest this 
measure was D. J. Coleman, an at- 
torney representing foreign life insur- 
ance companies; Frank M. McDavid 
of Springfield, representing fire com- 
panies, and T. Dumm of Jefferson 
City, speaking for foreign casualty 
companies. 

This bill is a menace to Missouri in- 
surance companies as well as the foreign 
organizations, because under the retalia- 
tory laws in effect in 35 states in which 
Missouri companies operate the Mis- 
souri corporations would immediately 
be subject to the same excess taxes 
charged foreign companies in Missouri 
under McCawley’s bill. Thus while the 
foreign companies would have their 
taxes raised in one state, Missouri com- 
panies would get the same dose 35 
times if they operate in all the states 
m question. 


Report Big Increases 


As evidence of better business and 
general prosperity, B. A. Million, 
field superintendent of the C. D. Rod- 
man general agency of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual in Louisville, covering most 
of Kentucky, announces a 100 percent 
increase for the first two months of 
1923 as compared with January and 
February of 1922. This is reported paid- 
for business. About one-third of this 
business comes from Louisville. It is 
reported that the two months volume is 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 


Maxson Confirmed as Commissioner 


The New Jersey senate Tuesday night 
confirmed Governor Silzers nomination 
of Edward Maxson as commissioner of 
banking and insurance, succeeding com- 
missioner Tuttle, deceased. 


Ask Receiver for Big Fraternal 


The question of the appointment of a 
received for the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen will come up before 
the full bench of the Massachusetts su- 
preme court, according to a ruling 
handed down by Judge Edward Pierce. 

Three members of the order, each 
over 60 years of age, filed a bill in 





equity alleging the organization was 
insolvent and asking for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver. Instead of having 
a reserve fund of $10,000,000 in its treas- 
ury, the plaintiffs say that the amount 
on hand does not exceed $600,000. The 
order, according to the plaintiffs, has 
21,000 members throughout the United 
States and has outstanding certilicates 
of between $20,000,000 and $30,000,000. 
More than 10,000 members are over 60 
years of age and 44,000 members over 
50 years of age. In less than two years, 
if the association is allowed to continue, 
the plaintiffs say the order will collapse 
completely. 


Day Chosen by Federation 


At the meeting of the Illinois Insur- 
ance Federation held at Springfield 
Tuesday, Darby A. Day, manager of 
the Mutual Life of Chicago, was e'ected 
on the Board of Directors. The Insur- 
ance Federation is an organization dedi- 
cated to the proposition of resisting 
state and government insurance. The 
new president of the organization was 
Joseph E. Callender, resident manager 
of the Ocean Accident in Chicago and 
first vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer, C. W. Olson, of the Continental 
Casualty Company of Chicago. 


California Agency Leads 


The California agency of the State 
Life of Indiana led all the other states 


for February production. Arthur J. 
Hill, california manager, states that 
more than $1,000,000 was written in 
California last month, an increase of 


125 percent over the production of the 
California agency for February of 1922. 





Close Big Rail Policy 


ST. PAUL, MINN. March 7.—In 
taking out protection for its 10,000 shop 
employees, the Great Northern is the 
first northwest railroad to begin group 
insurance for its workers. The Great 
Northern insurance is to be paid jointly 
by the company and the employees and 
is carried in the Metropolitan Life. 
Benefits include life insurance, perma- 
nent and total disability insurance, acci- 
dental death and dismemberment in- 
surance, weekly accident and weekly 
sickness insurance. There is no age 
limit and no medical examination. The 
employee has the privilege of naming 
any one he desires as beneficiary. 


Richmond Field Club to Meet 


The field club convention of the Rich- 
mond, Va., agency of the Mutual Life of 
New York will be held in Richmond 
some time in May, the date to be fixed 
later. Agents in various parts of the 
territory are qualifying for membership 
in the several clubs and the indications 
are that an exceptionally large delega- 
tion will be in attendance. May, 1 is the 
final date for qualification. 


Closes Out Australian Business 


A Melbourne cable announces that 
that the entire Australian business of 
the Equitable Life of New York, 
amounting to approximately $8,500,000, 
has been reinsured in the National Mu- 
tual Life Association of Australia. 


Equitable Officials in Los Angeles 


Following the close of the Pacific 
Coast regional agency convention of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa in San Francisco, 
Harry E. Aldrich, vice-president, spent 
last week in Los Angeles, visiting the 
southern California agency of the com- 
pany. He left for home last Monday, 
returning via Texas and Oklahoma. J. 
Cc, Cummins, executive adviser, Robert- 
son Hunter, actuary, and Stephen A. 
Swisher, assistant secretary and man- 
ager of service department, also spent 
a few days in Los Angeles before re- 
turning from the San Francisco conven- 
tion. 


Mark B. Lockyer, formerly in charge 
of the life insurance department of a 
large general insurance agency in Chi- 
cago, filed a petition in bankruptcy in 
the United States district court Mon- 
day. Liabilities are given as $209,170.65 
and assets $14.254.80. Mr. Lockyer was 
located at 108 South LaSalle street. 





TAXES ARE TOO HIGH 


SEEK REDUCTION IN RATE 


Bill Before Connecticut Legislature and 
Backed by Company Men, Would 
Reduce Tax Rate 


“Mutual life insurance companies 
must have relief from what was termed 
an unbearable burden if they are to 
continue in existence,” said Lucius F., 
Robinson, counsel for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, before the committee on 
finance of the Connecticut legislature in 
Hartford last week. Mr. Robinson was 
making a plea for senate bill 348, intro- 
duced by Senator Samuel C. Doty of 
Hartford, which would reduce taxation 


on premiums and investment income 
from 3% to 3 percent. 
Comparison was shown with other 


states to show that, even with a mod- 
erate reduction, the state tax in Con- 
necticut would be in excess of the pre- 
vailing rate in the majority of other 
states. 

Insurance Commissioner Burton 
Mansfield was in favor of the bill and 
said that if it is possible the rate should 
be reduced. It is a well known fact 
he said that Connecticut companies are 
taxed heavier than any other states. Tax 
Commissioner Blodgett was very much 
opposed to the bill. Mr. Robinson ex- 
plained that the companies would grow 
very much faster if the bill was passed. 

J. Lee Loomis, secretary of the Con- 
necticut Mutual said that the compa- 
nies in presenting the bill, were merely 
carrying out a suggestion of the finance 
committee of several years ago. At 
the time a 4 percent tax was agreed 
upon for a stated period, to be reduced 
to 31% percent and ultimately to 3 per- 
cent. He said that any saving that 
would be gained through a smaller tax 
would increase the income of the com- 
panies to such an extent that the state 
would be the ultimate gainer though 
larger tax dividends. 

John M. Holcombe, president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, said that under the proposed bill 
the revenue of the state would be in- 
creased through the benefits these com- 
panies have brought to the state. 





Northwestern’s Iowa Meeting 


Sixty Iowa agents of the Northwes- 
tern Mutual Life held a two-day con- 
ference in Cedar Rapids, Ia., last week. 
Ralph M. Hamburger, home office, and 
W. H. Dallas, assistant superintendent 
of agencies, home office, were principal 
speakers and the five general state 
agents angets, C. D. VanVechton, Cedar 
Rapids; J. G. Garland, Dubuque; W. ™. 
McKercher, Sioux City; J. J. Hughes, 
Des Moines and H. L. Williams, 
Danvenport, lead in round table dis- 
cussions. Allie S. Reed, Cedar Rapids 
agency, welcomed the guests and J. ©. 
Elerbrook, association president, Tt 
sponded. 


Dakota Life Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Dakota 
Life of Watertown, S. D., last week, 
J. J. Bell, actuary, was elected third vice- 
president. Dr. H. M. Finnerud, medical 
director, declined re-election to a vice- 
presidency. The other officers and ec 
rectors were re-elected. In his annua 
report, President John B. Hanten 
showed the financial gain made during 
the past year, insurance in force now 
totaling $21.811,000. Assets are $3,054,- 
550, a gain of $335,302. Surplus 
policyholders is now $630,859, 2 gain © 
$64,809 during the year. 





Insurance Commissioners’ Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Insurance’ 
Commissioners’ Convention will be - 
in Richmond, Va., April 25-26. The a 
sions will be held at the Jefferson Ho - 
.There have been some entertainme 
‘features arranged, one including 2 on 
‘trip down the James river to Jamesto 
island. 
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UNIQUE SALES PLAN 


ENDOW SCHOOL BY INSURANCE 





Unusual Campaign Being Carried on at 
Omaha on Behalf of Creighton 
University 





OMAHA, NEB., March 6.—Life in- 


surance is the magic wand which is ex- 


nected to raise $1,000,000 for the en- 
iargement of Creighton university of 
Omaha this week, without a cent of 


money being solicited from local busi- 
ess men. 

Ward M. Burgess of Omaha, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
campaign, has evolved the scheme. 
Business Omaha is being asked to in- 
sure itself for the benefit of the school. 
Monday morning, the opening day of 
the campaign, 400 trained life insurance 
solicitors, comprising every life insur- 
ance agent in Omaha and represent.ng 
every insurance company in the city, in- 
vaded the downtown district to ask that 
nsurance policies be taken out in favor 
oi Creighton University, the policies to 
be on the 10-year endowment plan. 
This is the only form of soliciting 
which will be carried on in the business 
district. 

Premiums on the policies will be paid 
y the business men, just as they pay 
any other insurance. In case of death, 
the policy is to be paid by the insurance 
company to Creighton and no further 
premiums are collected. When the 
policies mature, the payment is made 
o the university as the beneficiary. 
“With $1,000,000 of these policies, the 
payments of which will be guaranteed 
by Creighton, the university can secure 
the necessary cash from the banks or 
other sources and can go right ahead 
with its building campaign,” Mr. Bur- 
gess declared. “In that way, the cam- 
paign will go over big and Omaha bus- 
ness men will not be asked to spend 
time and lots of ready cash which they 
might need in their business. So far as 
I know, this is the first time this idea 
las ever been used in soliciting a cam- 


Are 
aign. 


Life School Is Flourishing 


_ To correct an erroneous report that 
had gone abroad Chauncey R. Porter, 
secretary of the school of commerce of 
New York University, declares that the 
lfe insurance training course of the 
university has proven a distinct success, 
and that so far from considering closing 
It, the management proposes its more 
intensive development. Mr. Porter 
‘aid: “I am glad to state that there is 
not and has not been any thought by 
the university authorities that the life 
msurance training course would ever 
be displaced by the hotel men’s training 
course or any other course, as has been 
intimated ina published rumor, I wish 
ter congratulate the life insurance fra- 
eae, on their stand in aiding the uni- 
‘sity to establish the life insurance 
oe course and in taking steps to 
eee. it financially. The university 
oa ee the work of the faculty 
ra ed that thus far more stu- 
jour mp applied for enrollment than 
€ accommodated.” 


John Hancock Minnesota Rally 


nerthern Minnesota agents of the 
~ Hines Mutual Life gathered 
note ing, inn., recently for the 
lath round-up, C. H. Giddings of Du- 
a general agent for northern Minne- 
web eving a dinner to his men. The 
iene = Past year was reviewed and 
tative = to the Minnesota represen- 

S for the way in which they have 


Ceveloped the State. 


Miss Ruth 
staff A. Dean of the home office 
— Ay the Atlantic Life of Richmond is 


the leaders in a Will Tour 


‘> to Europe. W 
wit . ‘ 
campan®, Atlantic Life, 


QUESTION “TWISTING” 


| 
MAY TEST REVOCATION RIGHT) 
| 


| 
Kansas Department Thinks It Should 
Have Power to Cancel License for 


Rebating or Twisting 
| 

TOPEKA, KAN., March 6—If a suit- | 
able case can be found, Superintendent 
W. R. Baker is prepared to make a test 
of whether or not he has the right to 
revoke the license of any insurance 
agent who may be guilty of misrepresen- 
tation, twisting or rebating in this state. 
The legislature has finally decided that 
it is not going to pass the agents’ quali- 
fication law. The house killed the bill 
on the floor and the senate insurance 
committee has also killed it. There is 
no chance for the revival of the measure 
at this session. 

The superintendent believes that he 
ought to be able to drive the crooked 
insurance agents out of the state. He 
feels that it is contrary to public policy | 
to permit these agents to continue their | 
cperations and that the supreme court | 
would sustain the department in a sound | 
case. 

The Kansas law now specifically au- | 
thorizes the insurance superintendent | 
to cancel the license of any agent of a 
burial insurance company operating in 
this state. But the law is not nearly 
sO specific as it relates to other insurance 
companies. The department issues the 
licenses and while the point has never 
been brought into the courts on a clear- 
cut issue, it is believed that the issuing 
authority also has power to cancel a 
license, with proper restrictions and 
after a hearing, in which the agent has 
had an opportunity to be heard. 











New Oregon Commissioner 


Will Moore on March 1 succeeded A. 
C. Barber as insurance commiss oner 
for Oregon. Mr. Moore, a Democrat, 
was collector of customs at Portland 
under the Wilson administration. In- 
surance men have expressed sat‘sfac- 
tion with the selection made by Gover- 
nor Pierce. 

Mr. Barber, the retiring commis- 
sioner, is held in especially high esteem 
by Oregon insurance people. 


Moves to Kansas City 


By April 1 partically the entire force 
of the National Fidelity Life of Sioux 
City, Ia., will have been transferred to 
Kansas City, where President Rice is 
now located and where the home office 
of his company has been established. 
The Sioux City office will be moved to 
the Davidson building and a general 
agent, not yet appointed, will be placed 
in charge. Reports are that the National 
Fidelity is doing a highly satisfactory 
business in Kansas City. 
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7 ESCRIBING a battle between the 
| Romans and the early Mace- 
don‘ans, Plutarch has this to 
say, ‘‘thirty thousand were slain 
and two hundred and fifty cities 
were destroyed within an hour.’’ This was 
pretty fast work and eclipses any speed 
record of the late World War. The victor 
in this particular scrimmage was an old 
Neapolitan by name Aemilius Paulus. He 
was very much of a fighter and very much 
of a spendthrift. One day he was fabu- 
lously wealthy and the next day he was 
without acent. He was perfectly willing 
that this state of affairs should exist inso- 
far as it concerned himself, but waste or 
extravagance in others disturbed him 
greatly. At one time a follower com- 
plained — mind you, complained — that he 
had so much money he intended to give 
it all away. Paulus looked him over care- 
fully to be sure he was sane, then re- 
marked, ‘‘Can you believe there is any 
certainty in what we now possess whilst 
there is such a thing as death or chance?”’ 
Observing that this sank in quite properly, 
Paulus added, ‘‘Young man, cast off vain 
pride and empty boast; sit down with 
humility, look always for what is yet to 
come, and remember the future which 
divine displeasure may make the end of 
your present happiness.”’ Is this not a 
fine life insurance sermon? Does it not 
state positively there is no certainty in 
what we now possess and that we should 
*“‘look always for what is yet to come?”’’ 
Incidentally Paulus’ friend apparently took 
the advice but history closes Paulus’ life 
with thiscomment :—‘‘Healways lived freely 
and generously on what he had but after 
his death there was not enough left to 
provide his wife with ten pence.’’ That, 
too, tells its own story. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


STRENGTH oF! 
COBRALTAR 




















Security Mutual Election 


At the annual meeting of the Security 
Mutual Life of Lincoln, Neb., Frank W. 
Sloan, president of the Geneva State 
Bank, Geneva, Neb., was elected vice- 
president of the company. All of the 
other officers were reelected. The com- 
pany’s financial statement showed in- 
surance in force December 31, $16,696,- 
000, an increase of $7,196,000; business 
written last year, $3,762,000, an increase 
of $2,180,422; total assets, $2,831,385, 1n- 
crease $1,088,461. 


New Alabama Commissioner 


Frank N. Julian of Sheffield, Ata. 
editor of the Sheffield “Standard,” has 
been appointed state commissioner of 
insurance by Governor Brandon. R. P. 


Coleman of Dothan, who was appointed 
temporary insurance commissioner bv 
former Governor Kilby when A. W. 
Briscoe resigned last year, was ap- 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘“‘The Company With the Big Surplus”’ 





For Information Address the 
Home Office at Cincinnati 





pointed deputy insurance commissioner, 














Mr. Julian is a veteran newspaper man. 
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General Agents Wanted 


AT THE FOLLOWING POINTS 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Newark, N. J. 
Cookeville, T 


enn. Jersey City, N. J. 
Petersburg, Va. New Brunswick, N. J. 
Culpeper, Va. Trenton, N. J. 
Greensboro, N. C. » De 
Ralei Patterson, N. J. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


WE OFFER 

DIRECT HOME OFFICE CONTRACT 

ASSISTANCE IN FINANCING AGENCY 
LIBERAL FIRST YEAR AND RENEWAL COMMISSIONS 

ASSISTANCE IN TRAINING AGENTS 

FREE CIRCULARIZATION BUREAU 

LIBERAL SUB-STANDARD DEPARTMENT 
MODERN POLICY FORMS 
GUARANTEED LOW PREMIUMS 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


R. H. ANGELL, President W. L. ANDREWS, Sec., Treas. 
On Agency Matters address W. F. Macallister, Agency Manager 


h, N. C. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 

















TO MEN WHO CAN QUALIFY 


We are offering some splendid OKLAHOMA 
and MISSOURI territory on a General 
Agency basis. 


The Farmers & Bankers Life 


Insurance Company 
Wichita, Kansas 


Executive Offices 








INDIANA OHIO ILLINOIS IOWA MICHIGAN 


“LA FAYETTE LIFE 


LA FAYETTE, INDIANA 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE 


AGENCY CONTRACTS CONTAIN BENEFICIARY PROVISIONS 
KANSAS KENTUCKY MISSOURI NEBRASKA 











MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A company which throughout the seventy years 
of its history has ever enjoyed—because of its 
square dealing toward all and its long record of 
low net cost—the good will of its policyholders, 
the confidence and esteem of the insuring public, 
and the loyalty of its representatives. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 











WAS HEAVILY INSURED 


HAD A BIG INSURANCE LINE 








Death of A. C. Smith of Omaha Brings 
Out Fact That He Was Well 
Protected 





Arthur Crittenden Smith, who died at 
Omaha early the morning of March 3 
from an attack of influenza that devel- 
oped pneumonia, was chairman of the 
board of directors of M. E. Smith & Co., 
wholesale dry goods dealers. Mr. Smith 
was one of the most heavily insured 
men in Omaha carrying at his death 
$1,664,000, of which $1,000,000 was in 
favor of the M. E. Smith Company and 
the balance payable to his wife, Harriet 
F. Mr. Smith was 59 at his last birth- 
day. The bulk of the insurance had 
been in force for some time only a few 
sma!l policies being of recent date. Mr. 
Smith was one of the policyholder di- 
rectors of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life. The following is a list of the com- 
panies and the amounts in force at his 
death: 

To M. E. Smith & Co.—Mutual Life 
of New York, $216,500; Penn Mutual, 
$100,000; Phoenix Mutual, $100,000; 
Aetna Life, $115,000; Prudential, $75,- 
000; Equitable of Iowa, $60,000; State 
Mutual, $51,000; Mutual Benefit, $50,- 
000; Fidelity Mutual, $50,000; Pacific 
Mutual, $40,000; Guardian Life, $30,000; 
Home Life of New York, $30,000; Na- 
tional of Vermont, $25,00; Massachu- 
setts Mutual, $19,000; Connecticut Mu- 
tua!, $10,000; Union Central, $8,500. 

To wife, Harriet F.—Equitable of 
New York, $200,000; Union Central, 
$130,000; Northwestern Mutual Life, 
$100,000; Connecticut Mutual, $50,000; 
Massachusetts Mutual, $50,000; New 
England Mutual, $50,000; Provident, 
$50,000; New York Life, $10,000; Home 
Life of New York, $4,000. 


Michigan Mutual’s Cleveland Rally 

More than forty agents of the Michi- 
gan Mutual gathered in Cleveland re- 
cently in the first rally of the Ohio 
agency in many years. The home office 
was represented by J. J. Mooney, presi- 
dent of the company, Dr. W. G. Hutch- 
inson, medical director, and George B. 
McGill, superintendent of agencies. A 
number of local medical examiners were 
also present. 

Following an informal conference in 
the offices of Mooney Brothers. state 
agents for Ohio, the party lunched at 
the Hollenden Hotel. James Mooney 
of Lima acted as toastmaster. Addresses 
were made by the officers of the com- 
pany and the agents responded by 
pledging their best efforts in making 
the quota of $3,000,000 set for Ohio in 
1923, . 

Upon motion of Congressman Chas. 
A. Mooney, of the state agency, it was 
voted to make March “McGill Month,” 
in honor of the superintendent of 
agencies. 


“Oldest Policyholder” Is 99 

, W. A. Miller, rated for several years 
as the oldest policyholder of the Mutua! 
Life of New York in Virginia, cele- 
brated his 99th birthday anniversary 
at his home in Lynchburg March 5. 
Mr. Miller cashed in policies carried by 
him when he reached the age of 96. He 
is still going strong with prospects of 
passing the century milestone next year 
at a lively gait. 


Speaks on Business Insurance 


Herbert N. Laflin, assistant counsel of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, spoke on 
business insurance before Group 1 of 
the Wisconsin Bankers Association at 
its meeting at Eau Claire, declaring that 
so radically had the attitude toward life 
.insurance changed in recent years that 
a man of large affairs who is not well 
insured is regarded with suspicion. 

“We overlook the main bet when we 
fail to insure the man whose brains and 
capacitv make an industry great,” he 
declared. 





OBJECT TO NEW PLAN 


FIGHT SOCIALISTIC SCHEME 





Nebraska Insurance Men Exercised 
Over Plan to Compel Financing of 
Marketing Scheme 





LINCOLN, NEB., March 5.—A meet- 
ings of the insurance men of Lincoln, 
representing all classes of companies, 
was held here recently to discuss the 
various insurance bills yet remaining 
before the legislature. The insurance 
men are particularly concerned over the 
Hyde market financing scheme, which 
is still in committee. The impression 
given by members of the legislature is 
that the bill will be killed in time, but 
it is so bald a piece of state socialism 
that the insurance men believe nothing 
should be taken for granted with re- 
spect to its possible fate. 

The present law requires the invest- 
ment of company reserves in the best 
possible security, while this bill opens 
out a possibility of wild-catting of the 
most unreliable sort. It provides that 
one source of capital for loaning by 
this market finance corporation shall be 
supplied by requiring the insurance 
companies to invest 10 percent of their 
reserves in finance corporation paper 
A county committee is empowered to 
set the value of the security offered for 
loans, while the state committee fixes 
the rate of interest. For instance, the 
local committee may hold that a car- 
load of potatoes is good security and 
loan the money of the corporation on 
the bill of lading. As most of the paper 
thus offered will be that which local 
banks have turned down, insurance 
men deem it very poor investment tor 
any part of their reserves. 

Another bill against which opposition 
was voiced is that which makes a note 
given for a policy non-negotiable until 
the policy is delivered. This would 
prove to be dead timber, life men 
thought, and all that is needed to rem 
edy the evils sought to be cured is to 
enforce the present law, which makes 
it a felony to dispose of a note before 
the policy is issued. 


Enjoin Company Offices 


The new officers of the Central Life 
of Omaha, elected at the annual meet 
ing last week, have been restrained from 
moving the headquarters of the compaty 
from Omaha to Minden, Neb., by court 
erder. The district court granted a tem- 
porary restraining order to certain mem- 
bers of the Central Life, who claimed 
that the election of officers was not truly 
representative, as 58 votes that went 
for the staff elected should not have 
been accepted by the chairman o! the 
meeting. They claim that the new o 
ficers intend to move the headquarters 
to Minden, Neb., where they were 10F 
merly located, but that this does no 
meet with the approval of the majority 
of the members of the mutual. 


Banker’s Reserve Figures 


The Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha 
reports another prosperous year. Its 
business in force is now $81,500,000. 
Its assets, as of Dec. 31, are $12,965,396. 
gain $1,111,127. Its new business ar 
year amounted to $17,555,000. It | a 
policyholders and_ beneficiaries $1,2 “4 
675. Its interest income was at 
Its surplus is $1,351,936. It will ror 
be seen that the company is well — 
lasted in every respect. The Banket* 
Reserve Life has had a normal atc 
and today is one of the most Prostes ent 
companies in the country. Pres! the 
Robert L. Robison is well known to : 
insurance fraternity and has ha 
splendid underwriting traming. 

Towa life insurance men are sympa 
ing with David Hirschbers. general : the 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life i ed 
death of Mrs. Hirschberg, wig ok. he 
body = By -y old home at Drakes 
ville for interment. 
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EXPLAIN NEW RULING 


PREMIUMS AND INCOME TAX 





Only Specific Cases Are Covered by 
Ruling Allowing 
Deduction 





The last issue of the Phoenix Mutual 
Field contains the following information 
on the deduction of premiums from tax- 
able premiums: 

“The ruling referred to in the July, 
1922, Field to the effect that a taxpayer 
in determining his taxable income may 
not deduct the amount of premiums paid 
on a life insurance policy taken out in 
order to procure a loan, has been modi- 
fed in one particular. The department 
has now ruled that the premium paid 
by a taxpayer, whether a corporation or 
an individual, on an insurance policy 
covering the life of a person who is not 
an officer or employee of the taxpayer 
and who is not financially interested in 
any trade or business carried on by the 
taxpayer, may be deducted as an ordi- 
nary and necessary business expense, 
provided the policy has been assigned to 
the taxpayer as security or as addi- 
tional security for a loan granted by the 
taxpayer to the assignor of the policy 
and the taxpayer finds it necessary te 
pay the premiums in order to protect 
the loan. 

“It is our opinion that this ruling ap- 
plies only to the specific kind of case 
referred to and cannot be stretched to 
cover cases which do not definitely me 
within the provisions of the ruling. It 
does not apply to a taxpayer who is not 
engaged in business.” 


Will Broadcast Information 


The Minneapolis Association has ar- 
ranged to have life insurance addresses 
broadcasted from radio station WLAG 
at Minneapolis on certain days. The 
address will be delivered in each case 
between 6:30 and 7:30 p. m., central 
standard time. On March 3, an address 
will be given by M. R. Nyman, North- 
western National, on “A Life Income”; 
March 14, “Providing an Education for 
Your Children,” R. A. Lathrop, State 
Mutual Life; March 23, “Safeguarding 
Your Estate,” by O. E. Seiler, Phoenix 
Mutual Life; April 2, “A Business Shock 
Absorber.” by J. Walker Godwin, Penn 
Mutual; April 11, “Why Not Give Your- 
self a Pension?” by T. F. Guthrie, 
Equitable Life of New York; April 20, 
Provision for Old Age,” by John A. 
Blond, Provident Mutual. The commit- 
tee announces that it has made arrange- 


ments to continue these talks through- 
out the year. 


Will Hold 20 Group Meetings 


Group agency meetings of the Bank- 
ers Life will be held throughout the 
Vnited States beginning Sent. 1. Meet- 
ings will be conducted by officers of the 
company. Between 20 and 30 group 
ae will be held. To qualify for 
attendance at the meeting, an agent 
rey Produce $50.000 issued and paid 
or business, exclusive of term, between 
‘cinta and Aug. 31. New salesman 
viene the field force during the quali- 
‘ ® period may qualify if their pro- 
—— amounts to $6,250 per month 
oe month or portion thereof to 
ine of the qualification period. 
eulife o esmen. however, may not 
to ay Unless their production amounts 
© at least $25,000. 


Standard Goes After Brokerage 
mete Standard Tife of St. Louis an- 


ast policy fer the current vear. The 
as heretofore favored 
ines, nor has it soreht 

us - 
mess jn Metrovolitan centers—Chi- 
. Kansas City, Detroit, 


campai company has started its 1923 
olen a for the development of com- 
~ “8€ncy organizations in the cities 


named and in territory contiguous 
thereto, heretofore avoided. It will ap- 
point general agents and, perhaps, a 
lew agency managers in these cities, and 
also will handle brokerage lines in the 
cities and elsewhere. It will make di- 
rect brokerage connections in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Omaha, Kansas City, 
as well as handle broker lines through 
general agents. 


Texas Agency Leads in Group 


The William Strauss agency of Hous- 
ton, Tex., led all the Missouri State Life 
general agencies and branch effices in 
the country in production of new group 
insurance during 1922. Next to the 
home office agency, the Texas agency 
ranked first in number of cases of group 
written last year. Some of the big 
groups insured by Strauss during the 
past ninety days were: Miller, Hagen & 
Forney, Inc., the Cargil Company, Wil- 
liam D. Cleveland and Sons, Black 
Brothers Furniture Company, South 
Texas Grain Company and the Inter- 
national Coffee Company, all of Hous- 
ton; Dow & Company and Model Laun- 
dry and Dye Works, Galveston, and the 
— Laundry Company, Beaumont, 

ex. 


Indict Three in Fraud Case 


Indictments charging conspiracy to 
defraud insurance companies out of 
more than $100,000 were returned by the 
federal grand jury in Birmingham, Ala., 
this week against Euell Allbritton, 
Joseph Earl Allbritton and Alabera All- 
brado. Bills returned by the jury charge 
the men with use of the mails to defraud. 
Indictments have been returned against 
the men in circuit court. They figured 
in an alleged fraud in which Euell All- 
britton was supposed to have drowned 
in the Tennessee river at Guntersville 
but was later located in the state of 
Washington by detectives employed by 
insurance companies. Joseph Earl All- 
britton and Allbrado are said to have 
sworn before a jury in Etowah county 
that Euell Allbritton was dead. 


Midland Mutual Figures 


The Midland Mutual Life of Colum- 
bus, O., in its annual statement shows 
assets $6,985,753, again $1,177,075. Its 
policyholders’ surplus is $435,297; in- 
terest income $978,814, gain $99,576; 
premium income $1,749,628, gain $150,- 
546. Is insurance in force is $52,236,- 
560, gain $5,207,206. Its mortality ratio 
was 32.3 percent. The Midland Mutual 
is one of the stalwart Ohio companies 
that has gone ahead in a most commend- 
able way. 

Big Business in Michigan 

The Detroit Life reports February 
business totalling $1,611,000, compared 
with $1,157,000 for that month of last 
year, and with $664,000 in February, 
1921. This is an increase of $450,000 in 
February’s record for this year, and a 
gain of almost $1,000,000 over February 
two years ago. “The unusual increase 
is not only evidenced in the business 
written in Detroit, but throughout the 
entire state of Michigan. Flint, Lansing 
and Grand Rapids are cities showing the 
greatest approximate increase compared 
to Detroit. Present indications point to 
the greatest life insurance production 
in the history of the business in Mich- 
igan in 1923,” E. O’Brien, president of 
the company, stated. 


Sun Life Changes 


Arthur B. Wood has been elected a 
director and vice-president of the Sun 
Life of Montreal, succeeding the late 
Samuel H. Ewing. His title will be 
vice-president and actuary. H. Warren 
K. Hale has been anpointed secretary, 
succeeding the late Frederick G. Hope. 


Capitol Increases Capital 


Stockholders of the Capitol Life of 
Colorado at their recent annual meet- 
ing, approved. increase of capital from 
$100,000 to $250,000. It was also decided 
to build a new home for the company 





to cost in the neighborhood of $300,000. 














PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident 
Life and Trust Company, preserves a continuous 
corporate existence, but, having mutualized, will 
be known hereafter as the 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


and will maintain the reputation and tradition 
which have arisen from fifty-eight years of con- 
spicuous fair dealing. 


The policies of the Provident Mutual contain new 
and attractive features, including the recently 
adopted and exceedingly liberal Total and Per- 
manent Disability Clause. 


An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 






































We are now offering our 


*‘Complete Protection Policy’’ 
— that is — 
ORDINARY LIFE . . IF YOU DIE 
20 PAY LIFE .... IF YOU LIVE 
_~_ 


KANSAS, MISSOURI 
and ARKANSAS 








Protection 





GOLDEN RULE AGENCY CONTRACT 





Full information about eur Agency Contract and Copyrighted 
Policies can be secured by addressing 


LOUIS A. BOLI, Jr. 


Agency Director 











WICHITA KANSAS 
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WILL EDUCATE PUBLIC 
BANK TO EXPLAIN INSURANCE 


Will Interpret American Business In- 
stitutions Beginning with Life In- 
surance Which Is Best Adapted 


The Bank of Manhattan Company, 
one of the strongest banks of New 
York, recognizing that the present tem- 
per of the public mind towards rail- 
roads, insurance companies, banks and 
big business in general, provides an op- 
portunity to perform an important pub- 
lic service, proposes to prepare and give 
wide distribution to a series of popular 
interpretations of American business in- 
stitutions, starting with life insurance. 


Life Insurance Close to People 


It will undertake a nation wide cam- 
paign of education. It feels that life 
insurance, of all the groups of business, 
is best adapted for popular interpreta- 
tion, because it touches so closely the 
lives of the people, is so intimately in- 
terwoven into the whole business fabric. 
It is probably easier to make the pub- 
lic understand the meaning of life in- 
surance than of any other great business 
institution. 

Topics to Be Used 


Some of the important aspects of the 
subject that will be put into easily un- 
derstood terms are: 

(a) Life insurance as a preserver of 
the home, the unit of American civiliza- 
tion, 

(b) Life insurance as one of the 
means whereby the savings of the many 
provide a capital which is used in the 
upbuilding of American industry. 

(c) Life insurance as an influence 
for thrift in opposition to extravagance. 

(d) Life insurance as the leading 
promoter of longer life, better health 
and contentment. 

(e) Life insurance in its relation to 
credit. 

(f) Life insurance in its relation to 
government including regulation and 
taxation. 

The bank will issue a series of publi- 
cations, consisting of little books, which 
will constitute a library of popular eco- 
nomics. They will be distributed 
through the inland banks, through em- 
ployers of labor, credit men, educational 
institutions, etc. 


American National’s Birthday Campaign 


The American National of Galveston, 
Tex., is now opening a campaign to 
make St. Patrick’s day, which is inci- 
dentally the 18th anniversary of the 
founding of the company, the gala day 
in the history of the company. Aill 
agents of the American National are 
urged to present at least one application 
on that day. As the company has over 
1,400 agents, this would mean a total 
of $1,400,000 of business, if each pre- 
sented only $1,000. Such a total would 
break all previous records and place the 
company well on the road to breaking 
all records for the month of March. 
The company is 18 years old on St. 
Patrick’s day and believes that such a 
campaign would be a fitting celebration 
of the big birthday. 


Nettleship Goes With Eureka 


Fred Nettleship, general manager 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life for the past 
four years, has been appointed ordinary 
supervisor for the Eureka Life of Balti- 
more. 


Report on Forth Worth Life 


The report of examination of the af- 
fairs of the Fort Worth Life, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, covering the period be- 
ginning April 30, 1919, and ending Dec. 
31, 1922, has been made public by Texas 
Commissioner of Insurance and Bank- 
ing J. L. Chapman. It shows that the 
company is in sound financial condition 





with assets of $2,360,736 and a net sur- 
pius to policyholders of $327,032. The 
examiner reported that the investments 
are safely made, yielding a very satis- 
factory revenue and the liabilities as set 
up are ample. The financial statement 
as of Dec. 31, 1922, shows a total in- 
come of $625,674; total premium income, 
$491,627; disbursements, $329,736, of 
which $159,407 represents the total paid 
policyholders; gross assets, $2,363,681; 
admitted assets, $2,360,736; total net 
policy reserve, $1,915,499; capital stock, 
$106,280; surplus, $218,752. 


District Managers in Conference 


Officials of the Royal Union Mutual 
Life, including President Frank 
Jackson and Vice-President Sidney A. 
Foster, have been holding a_ series 
of conferences with district managers 
and salesmen of Texas in Dallas. The 
conferences, at which saleswork and 
general affairs of the company are dis- 
cussed were held in the offices of Dis- 
trict Manager Willard H. Foster. Be- 
tween 50 and 100 representatives of the 
company from all sections of Texas 
were in attendance. 

Discussing the situation in Texas 
Vice-President Foster declared his 
company is highly pleased with Texas 
and found the insurance companies do- 
ing business in the state, home or for- 
eign, “are beginning to realize it is one 
of the best fields for the life insurance 
man in the country. He said the insur- 
ance laws of Texas are highly conducive 
to the right kind of insurance business 
and create a pretty close relation be- 
tween the people and the insurance 
companies. 


Bankers Naticnal Enters Nebraska 


The Bankers National Life of Denver 
is opening a branch agency in Lincoln. 
The company is owned largely in Ne- 
braska, 80 residents of the eastern part 
of the state being stockholders. Sixty 
of the number live in Lincoln. 

The company was organized by Ralph 
R. Lounsburry, formerly with the state 
insurance department, and later with the 
Union Life of Lincoln, and Ray T. 
Blampied, who was agency director of 
the Union Life, when it retired from the 
business a year ago. Mr. Lounsburry 
is president and Mr. Blampied vice- 
president. H. M. Boydston, a veteran 
life man with forty years’ experience in 
Nebraska, is chairman of the board of 
directors, and Chambers, for- 
merly of Lincoln, is secretary and treas- 
These four control the stock and 


urer. 
the company. ‘All are now located in 
Denver. The company began business 


in Colorado on Feb. 1 and now has 


nearly $750,000 in force. 


Guardian Life’s Southern Conference 


Southern managers of the Guardian 
Life of New York held a three-day ses- 
sion at the Georgia Terrace in Atlanta, 
Ga., last week. Vice-President T. L. 
Hansen and Superintendent of Agencies 
George L. Hunt from the home office 
of the Guardian Life and 15 managers 
from the leading southern cities were 
present. The annual statement of the 
company was commented upon at the 
meeting as reflecting the great success 
being attained by the agents. 


To Develop American National’s Field 


D. F. Caldwell, who has been with 
the Mutual Benefit Life at Peoria, IIl., 
has been appointed supervisor of agents 
in the ordinary department of the Amer- 
ican National of Galveston, Tex. Mr. 
Caldwell will have his headquarters at 
Peoria and will organize Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri for the American 
National. 

L. W. Johnson, formerly of Omaha, 
Neb., has also been appointed super- 
visor of agents of the ordinary depart- 
ment and will work out of the home 
office at Galveston. 


Vice-Presidents Frark H. Dervis and 
John H. Stevenson of the Eauitable Life, 
on a tour of the sovthern arencies are ex- 
nected to visit the Nashville agency 
Saturday. 











HANGING IS NO BAR 
POLICY VALID ON EXECUTION 


Tennessee Court Decides that This 
Does not Void Contract, Holding 
Metropolitan to Claim 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 5.— 
For the first time in Tennessee, the 
courts have taken a position on the 
question of whether a life insurance pol- 
icy is avoided by the legal execution of 
the insured for a crime committed by 
him, and the opinion is reached in a 
case before the appellate courts known 
as Mrs. Minnie Fields, executrix, vs. 
the Metropolitan Life, the company los- 
ing its contention that it was against 
public policy to pay life insurance 
where the assured had been executed 
legally for a crime. 

Asbury Fields held two policies in 
the Metropolitan and after his execu- 
tion for the crime of murder, the com- 
pany refused payment, relying upon the 
o!d established English rule and the 
rule of several courts of last resort in 
this country that to pay such insurance 
was against public policy. Judge W. 
W. Faw of the court of civil appeals 
held that the defense could not rely 
upon the previous decisions that it was 
against public policy, and no more than 
at the time it was decided against such 
contention in the noted Illinois case of 
Collins vs. the Metropolitan. In this 
trial the case turned against the com- 
pany on the clause in the constitution 


sof Illinois which declared that ‘‘no con- 


viction shall work a corruption of b!ood 
or forfeiture of estate,” the Tennessee 
constitution having an identical provi- 
sion. In addition, in Tennessee, the 
1907 statute provides that ali terms of 
the contract shall be inserted in the pol- 
icy, the law also forbidding implication. 


State Life’s New Directors 


At the annual meeting of the State 
Life of Iowa last week it was decided to 
increase the number of directors from 9 
to 13. John Connolly, Jr., general coun- 
sel of the company; Chas. M. Whicher, 
medical director; D. C. Costello, as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer; 
R. F. Lee and F. L. Tucker were the 
new directors elected. The other direc- 
tors and all officers of the company 
were re-elected. 

The company reports business ap- 
plied for in January as $1,081,000. The 
amount issued and paid for was $1,009,- 
000. New business for the first two 
weeks of February exceeded $600,000. 
The Field department’s program for 
1923 is $18,000,000 of direct agency 
writing. 


Great Republic’s Annual Meeting 


The tenth annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Great Republic Life. 
which was held at the home office in 
Los Angeles last week, was largely at- 
tended by the shareholders, the majority 
of whom reside in southern California. 
The report covering last year’s opera- 
tions, showing substantial gains, was 
received with a great deal of enthusiasm. 
and the plans for further growth and 
development during the ensuing year 
were given hearty and unanimous sup- 
port. 

The Great Republic recently passed 
the $20,000,000 mark in insurance in 
force, and its agency department ex- 
pects to obtain an average of $1,000,000 
a month of new business in 1923. It 
is expected that active work on the con- 
struction of the 13-storv Great Repub- 
lic building will begin shortly. 





Propose Change in Investment Law 


DES MOINES, IA., March 7—The 
Iowa legislature, which reconvened this 
week after a ten-day recess, is expected 
to be called up to act shortly upon a 
couple of measures of special interest to 





liie companies. One is an amendment 
whereby life insurance companies in 
lowa may loan money on residences the 
same as do the eastern companies doing 
business in the state. At present Iowa 
life companies are restricted to loans on 
farm mortgages and loans on buildings 
constructed of brick and stone. They 
are permitted to advance as much as 40 
percent on buildings of the latter type, 
but little business has been done along 
this line. The amendment soon to bh 
introduced provides that the 40 percent 
limit will prevail but that the restric- 
tions against frame buildings will be re- 
moved. Again, the realters of the state 
at the recent convention at Fort Dodg 
came out for amendments broadening 
the field of investment by Iowa life 
companies. They would make this field 
include residence properties as well as 
farm. lJowa life men are not so keen 
for this proposal as they believe th 
present law has shown its wisdom and 
need not be altered. 


Acacia Mutual’s Figures 


The Acacia Mutual Life of Washing- 
ton, D. C., which was formerly the Ma- 
senic Mutual Life, has issued its annua! 
statement, it being the report of th 
joint examination of the Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wisconsi1 
and District of Columbia departments 
Its insurance in force is $122,685,100 
850: surplus, $748,407, gain $431,447 
Its insurance in force is $122,685,000 
cain $21,462,805. New business last year 
was $39,898,050. The departments find 
the Acacia Mutual in very excellent con- 
dition. The handsome addition to sur- 
plus is accounted for largely by its ex- 
tremely favorable mortality experience 
The report says that the Acacia Mutual 
has been liberal in its treatment oi 
policyholders and declares that the pres- 
cnt management is most capable and éi- 
ficient. William Montgomery, the prest- 
dent, is a very competent executive and 
has built up an organization that is we 
worth while. 


Michigan Legislature Busy 


The house of the Michigan legislature 
Monday night passed bill No. 84, intro- 
duced by Representative Bradley an¢ 
providing that foreign companies doing 
business in Michigan must pay a filing 
fee of $25 at the time of filing their an- 
nual reports with the insurance depatt- 


ment. It now goes to the senate. ; 
House bill No. 145, introduced }y 


Representative O’Brien, making life i” 
surance policies incontestable after tw 
years, except during the lifetime ot the 
insured, was passed by the committee 0 
the whole of the house Monday night 
It is now advanced to the order of third 
reading of bills. : 

House bill No. 144, by Representative 
O’Brien, which would permit the Cor 
ductors Protective Association of De- 
troit to write life annuities and unem 
ployment insurance, was passed by the 
committee of the whole of the hous 
Monday night. It is now advanced te 
the order of third reading of bills. 


Pacific Mutual Business Booms 


The Pacific Mutual Life during the 
month of January experienced a gain ™" 
the production of new insurance o! &- 
500,000, as compared with the sam 
month fast year. The company’s 20™ 
cancellable disability insurance Pre 
mium income during the same perio 
was almost double that of Januar! 
1922. ; 
Tames L. Collins. superintendent ° 
field service, states that the splendid ™ 
crease in life business is doubtless du 
in a large measure to the success 
establishment of “apn-a-week clubs " 
the Pacific Mutual throughout ee 
agency organization. The compe 
has divided 1923 into six periods 0° 
7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 weeks, respecte 
and substantial prizes are offere pon 
those who qualify for membership 
ing each period. 

[a e 

Ted Anthony. field sunervisor Co 


State Life of Iowa, has been I 4° con. 


sota insnecting the agencies 
ducting “pep” meetings. 
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DEMONSTRATE SERVICE 
SEEK LOST POLICYHOLDERS 


Pacific Mutual, in Semi-Annual Publi- 
cation of Policyholders’ Paper, 
Explains Situation 


In the semi-annual policyholders’ 
number of the “Pacific Mutual News,” 
just published by the Pacific Mutual 
Life and distributed among its entire 
list of policyholders, there is a feature 
that exemplifies the extent to which 
life companies go in serving the public. 
It is what might be termed “an adver- 
tisement for policyholders to whom 
the company may pay out due money.” 
The company lists over four pages of 
names, with the last known addresses, 
and asks anyone who knows the present 
whereabouts to notify the home office, 
in order that matured amounts may be 
paid. The accompanying article says 
that these nearly 200 individuals or their 
beneficiaries all have money due them 
yy the company on matured policies, 
in some cases the amount being $3,000. 
All traces of those listed have been lost 
and the company wishes to locate them 
and pay the money due. Life compa- 
nies are paying thousands of dollars an- 
nually in similar cases, where all traces 
oi the policyholder or beneficiary have 
been lost and an investigation made 
necessary to close.the contract. The 
article in the Pacific Mutual’s paper 
explains this and brings the idea of 
this service strongly home to the great 
mass of policyholders, 


FLICKINGER MOVES OFFICE 


John Hancock Mutual Life Has a Life 
Insurance Organization in Iits 
Office at Indianapolis 


Announcement was made of the re- 
moval of the Indiana agency of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life recently by E. E. 
Flickinger, state agent. The offices 
were moved from 1315 Merchants Bank 
Building to 712 Guaranty Building. The 
removal was due to the need of room 
lor expansion of the agency which has 
been in operation in Indiana for the last 
30 years. The new quarters are more 
convenient in arrangement, according to 
Mr, Flickinger. 

The Indianapolis city agency of the 
John Hancock has its offices adjoining 
the main suite. The city agency con- 
sists of Jerome T. Wise, Ray O. Woods, 
David W. McBurney, Herdis A. Job, 
Joel T. Traylor, Lester M. Hutchens, 
James W. Keith and William J. Green. 

Mr. Flickinger’s assistants in the office 
are Bernard A. Burkart, cashier; Dan 
W. Flickingers, field supervisor; John 
R. Jones, chief clerk, and Edward R. 
Grissell and Oliver O. Laughlin, travel- 
ing auditors. The Indiana agency now 
has approximately $32,000,000 of insur- 


ance in force on the lives of about 16,000 
Policyholders. 





Provides for Rejection of Name 


has RINGFIELD, ILL., March 5.—A bill 
+ teage introduced in the Illinois legis- 
wade living power to the director of 
os — commerce to reject any name 
- — of an insurance company, when 
ml it so similar to one already 
aie ee as to have a tendency to 
bill oo the Public in any respect. The 
aieees Ee several changes in the in- 
portant aws, but this is the most im- 
thorit Pcie. the department full au- 
py ll ie) prohibit the use of a name 
larity “in applicant that bears any simi- 
is alee An already in use. Provision 
trade —s to make the director of 
companion commerce attorney for all 
en whe organized outside the state, 
gl m all lawful process against 
effect ey! may be served with like 
State. A r the company existed in the 
Panies in urther provision is that com- 
must sha wins their capital stock 

Ow that the total amount of 


the pro 
paid in oa increase has been fully 


NEW USE FOR POLICY 
INSURES FARM LOAN PAYMENT 


Installments Paid for 15 Years After 
Death of Borrower by New 
Plan 


An agent of the Mutual Life of Illi- 
nois has found a new use for the install- 
ment option in the policy contract in 
the selling farmers. He arranges that 
at the death of the farmer, $250 wil! be 
paid in cash to cover immediate ex- 
penses, the balance of the insurance to 
be paid in installments at the rate of 
$650 a year for 15 years to continue the 
payments due on a $10,000 farm loan 
held by the farmer from the new gov- 
ernment farm loan plan. 

Under this plan, the farmer pays 6% 
percent of his principal each year which 
covers interest and pays off the indebt- 
edness. The options under the Federal 
farm loan are not the same as an ordi- 
nary mortgage and the beneficiary can- 
not immediately take up the loan, but 
must continue to pay it in installments 
as agreed. This form of insurance guar- 
antees the payment for 15 years after 
the death of the insured and makes it 
considerably easier for him to negotiate 
the loan. It may be noted that the tota! 
payments amount to $10,000 and the 
policy is commuted from an $8,000 con- 
tract. 


Nebraska Gets Incontestable Bill 


One of the few bills in the Nebraska 
legislature introduced for insurance in- 
terests is that presented at the solici- 
tation of T. W. Blackburn, general 
counsel of the American Life Conven- 
tion, which seeks relief from the danger 
of interpretation of the clause in life 
insurance policies stipulating that the 
contract shall be in: contestable after 
two years. While the present statute 
in Nebraska and most of the states 
provides a two-year period many com- 
panies write with a one year limit. The 
amendment to the law sought by the 
bill would follow the form suggested 
by the insurance commissioners and 
stipulate that the period of one or two 
years must expire during the lifetime 
of the assured and that the incontestable 
feature should not apply to a waiver 
of the conditions stipulated for the lia- 
bility under the disability and double 
indemnity for accidental death cover- 
age to bar the company from relief 
as having assumed this cover without 
relief of contest if the conditions stipu- 
lated had not come fully in the terms 
of the special clauses or endorsements. 

A hearing on this bill has been 
promised this week, 


Vetoes Retaliatory Bill 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, March 6.—Governor 
Neff of Texas vetoed the retaliatory and 
reciprocity bill and sent his reasons to 
the house of representatives where the 
measures originated. A motion was 
made to override the governor's dis- 
approval, but it was withdrawn when it 
became evident that the two-thirds nec- 
essary to put it over could not be mus- 
tered. However, the attempt is to be 
made again. In order to pass the bill 
over the governor’s veto a two-thirds 
affirmative vote must fe kad in each 
branch. It is considered doubtful if that 
many votes can be gotten in both houses. 


Life Notes 


Dr. C. B. Van Arsdall, from the home 
office of the Equitable Life of New York. 
has been conducting a company school 
of instructions for the agents in the 
territory of Manager F. N. Croxon, 
Omaha, and is completing the three 
weeks’: course this week. An attend- 
ance of over 30 agents has been present 
throughout. 

James A. Hemenway, of Boonville, 
former United States senator from In- 
diana, who died a few days ago at Miami, 
Fla., where he had gone for his health, 
was a director of the Cleveland Life. He 
assisted in the organization of the Inter- 
mediate Life in Evansville several years 
ago and after this company was pur- 
chased by the Cleveland Life he became 











Wonderful 
Opportunities 


for making money and advancement 
in position are always available to 
the agent who is identified with a 
life insurance company that is young 
in age and growing. Such a com- 
pany is the 


State Life Insurance Company 
of lowa 


Look over its record of progress: 


Insurance In Force 


December 31, 1919 
$1,854,500.00 


December 31, 1920 
$4,769,000.00 


December 31, 1921 
$17,570,599.00 


February 28, 1922 
$24,234,850.00 


June 30, 1922 
$28,364,610.00 


Agency openings in Iowa, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota and Montana. 


State Lifelnsurance Company 
OF IOWA 
215 Iowa Building 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


A. C. TUCKER, President WM. KOCH, Vice-Pres. and Field Mgr. 























a director of the last named company. 
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Openings at 


Columbus 
Chattanooga 
New Orleans 
Des Moines 
Missoula 
Seattle 
Lincoln 
South Bend 
Cincinnati 
Grand Rapids 
Rockford 


Sioux City 
Helena 


Evansville 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Springfield 
Topeka 
Denver 


Idaho Falls 
Davenport 








$117.00 Returned For Every 
$5.00 Invested 


Agents using our Note Book Lead 
System during 1922 earned $117 in 
commisions every time they invest- 


ed $5.00 in a list of fifty names. 
We have ways of getting results. 
Ask us. 

Address in confidence 
O. J. LACY, 2d Vice-President, in charge of Agencies 
The Minnesota Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
St. Paul 


























of any that had r 
a new Disability provision. 


Total disability that has 


Waiver of 
increase in ca 


For 








New Disability Clause 


Two this Com devised a Disability provision which was far in advance 
Rat hi ‘been previously, contained in a life insurance 


Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 
} When total and permanent disability has lasted five years, the monthly payment will 
thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten years, the original monthly pay- 
ment will be increased 100% 


remium, of course, together with full annual dividends and a full annual 
surrender value. 


As age increases, and the family income dwindles through diminishing resources, the 
disability income increases to meet the increased n 


| The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


policy. We now announce 
Its features are: 


lasted three months will be assumed to be permanent. 


income. 


terms to producing Agents address 


of New York 

















SAINT PAUL 


Do you want to locate in the Northwest? Wecan offer you 
liberal contracts in Minnesota, North Dakota or South Dakota. 


eo 


A. M. MIKKELSON, Secy. 


MINNESOTA 


Write Us 


J. IVAN RHEA, Supt. of Agents 











J. O. LAUGMAN, President 





International Life & Trust 


offers up-to-date contracts for good men. 


DR. ANDREW JOHNSON, Secretary 


Company 


Sohrbeck Building 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 

















NEWS ABOUT 


LIFE POLICIES 








Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. 


PRICE, $3.50 and $2.00 respectively. 








New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes in 


Digest” and “Little Gem,” Published Annually in May and April respectively. 


Supplementing the “Unique Manuai- 











Fidelity Mutual Life gets Out 


New Dividend Schedule for 1923 


The Fidelity Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia has announced a new dividend 
scale for the fiscal policy year, beginning 
April 1, showing a marked increase over 





the 1922 scale. The new rate of return 
at five-year intervals on ordinary, twen- 
ty pay and twenty year endowment 
forms is as follows: 


Ordinary Life 
25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
“ $22.56 $26.08 $30.73 $37.01 $45.61 $57.45 $73.89 
.60 3.84 4.16 4.60 5.20 6.11 7.46 9.45 
. 3.95 4.30 4.76 5.42 6.40 7.83 9.93 
3.78 4.06 4.43 4.94 5.65 6.70 8.22 10.41 
x 4.17 4.57 5.13 5.90 7.01 8.61 10.90 
° 4.29 4.73 5.31 6.14 7.33 9.01 11.39 
DE,  esscceorsenenneews 20.88 23.85 27.13 31.83 38.17 46.87 59.01 75.86 
ST s¢neteenttenesenwen 5.09 5.44 5.94 6.61 7.56 8.91 10.97 13.86 
eee rr 5.19 5.57 6.09 6.82 7.82 9.24 11.39 14.36 
DD thetneseeennsiwegbs 5.30 5.70 6.26 7.02 8.09 8.59 11.80 14.87 
BE accececeesevceceese 5.41 5.83 6.43 7.25 8.37 9.93 12.21 15.37 
Dt skbeusavaacedbenas 5.52 5.97 6.61 7.47 8.67 10.29 12.65 15.88 
Pn gp00so0seb-eteeueene 5.64 6.12 6.79 7.71 8.96 10.64 13.07 16.38 
SEE genees de seetenevete 5.76 6.27 6.98 7.96 8.26 11.01 13.51 16.88 
a eee 5.88 6.42 7.18 8.21 9.56 11.37 13.93 17.35 
20 Payment Life 
DP, -c¢ssnesaunceanene $28.80 $31.69 $35.29 $39.79 $45.64 $53.47 $64.17 $79.30 
Dn tpredatacetuseaeuas 4.35 4.68 5.09 5.65 6.38 7.47 9.05 11.39 
Se ee 4.53 4.86 5.31 5.89 6.68 7.81 9.47 11.90 
Dn dhittnesnn te eweke oun 4.69 5.06 5.54 6.14 6.98 8.17 8.89 12.41 
Pt <eeberennceseeesenes 4.87 5.27 5.76 6.41 7.29 8.56 10.33 12.92 
ee 5.06 5.47 6.01 6.68 7.61 8.94 10.78 13.44 
re 5.25 5.69 6.25 6.97 7.95 9.33 11.23 14.04 
DE 2ibvtehnkwadeegsaase 5.45 5.92 6.51 7.27 8.30 9.73 11.69 14.48 
.! varetae en awk nnes 31.14 34.01 37.49 41.83 47.40 , 54.85 65.09 79.60 
a eee 6.62 7.18 7.87 8.74 9.86 11.33 13.33 16.13 
SD Mahi dc eanG iw ewaeedke 6.98 7.59 8.31 9.23 10.40 11.94 13.99 16.85 
Dt citcetevak cen kwkn's ts 7.35 8.00 8.78 9.74 10.98 12.56 14.66 17.55 
tt acccnwandaedeadenien 7.74 8.42 9.25 10.26 11.55 13.19 15.32 18,25 
Dt it¢¢ateedeapueveees 8.14 8.86 9.73 10.81 12.14 13.82 16.00 18.94 
Se chee eekee nde eeeres 8.55 9.32 10.23 11.36 12.74 14.47 16.67 19.62 
20 Year Endowment 
Sh. Shee dkdnnden kad e $48.18 $48.96 $50.12 51.95 $54.98 $60.03 $68.25 
St Si tak eeed ed akee ead a 5.57 5.76 6.02 6.40 6.96 7.87 9.29 
Dn e6cn6vesdeneen ovals 5.91 6.10 6.37 6.75 7.34 8.28 9.75 
EE Wnéwn wheal eakes ae 6.27 6.45 6.74 7.13 7.72 8.69 10.22 
SE Ache dh cke we eeietie aan 6.64 6.84 7.11 7.51 8.13 9.14 10.69 
1918 pec ete ike ie wn aid a oral 7.04 7.23 7.51 7.92 8.55 9.58 11.18 
St tninee Gineeataaaens 7.44 7.64 7.92 8.33 8.98 10.04 11.65 
DE sbbvtceeacaeetanes 7.86 8.06 8.34 8.76 9.43 10.50 12.16 
te aid aot ee ates aea i 8.30 8.49 8.78 9.21 9.90 10.98 12.66 
EE i aia per dal aim erm era 8.77 8.96 9.25 9.68 10.37 11.47 13.16 
1913 eveEwSseé006 + oe ead 9.23 9.43 9.71 10.16 10.87 11.96 13.66 
EE  -eeOid + émck eee ericeni aie 9.73 9.92 10.22 10.66 11.36 12.47 14.17 
Dt Giarcetddndauaseaus 10.25 10.44 10.73 11.18 11.87 12.97 14.67 
 adinGbas tend aewwned 10.79 10.97 11.26 11.71 12.40 13.48 15.17 








Lincoln National Life 


The Lincoln National Life last week 
announced a readjustment of its com- 
plete line of policy forms and rates, go- 
ing on a_ straight non-participating 
basis and adding some new policy forms. 
Optional settlement features were 
greatly liberalized, as were disability 
features. The rates on three of the new 
forms, the ordinary and 20 pay life pre- 
mium reduction policies and the endow- 
ment annuity at age 65, without disabil- 


ity and at five year intervals, are as 
follows: 
Ord. Life 20 Pay 
Prem. Prem, End. 
Reduction Reduction |. Annu- 
Sub. Sub. ity 
Ist Yr. Yrs. ist Yr. Yrs. at 65 
15...$15.86 $11.77 $25.38 $18.36 $16.48 
20... 17.52 13.01 27.35 19.79 18.82 
25... 19.63 14.57 29.74 21.52 21.92 
30... 22.35 16.59 36.62 23.60 26.07 
35... 25.88 19.21 36.17 26.17 31.87 
40... 30.55 23.09 40.59 29.76 40.25 
45... 36.86 28.75 46.29 35.02 63.11 
50... 45.49 36.26 53.88 41.74 74.82 
55... 57.37 46.26 64.28 50.56 117.97 
60... 73.88 59.69 79.00 62.47 vane 


Central States, Mo. 


Ali nonparticipating limited payment life 
policies now issued by the Central States 
Life, of St. Louis, contain a provision giv- 
ing the insured the privilege, at the end of 
the original premium-paying period, of ex- 
changing his nonparticipating contract 
for a participating annual dividend pol- 
icy without additonal cost. The source 
of these dvidends will be the difference 
between the 3% percent interest rate 
and the actual interest rate on the cash 
reserve of the policy. 





Lamar Life 


The Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss., has 
issued a new convertible policy issued on 
five-year and ten-year plans. The five- 


year policy may be converted without med- 
ieal re-examination at any time within four 
years and the ten-year form at any time 


within eight years, to any life or endow- 
ment plan issued by the company. The 
policy is not renewable and will expire at 
the end of the five or ten-year period if 
not converted. The rates are as follows: 


5-Year 10-Year 
Convertible Convertible 
Age Term Term 
De éieeeweneée $ 8.10 $ 8.24 
DE, siviankeewe 8.35 8.52 
ere 8.75 9.04 
Oe étectentan 9.40 9.85 
Oe: ssas0seceas 10.45 11.50 
7 ee 12.80 14.38 
PP cucavnkonc 17.15 20.00 
a ee 24.75 





Security Mutual, Neb. 


The Security Mutual Life of Lincoln, 
Neb., has increased its double indemnity 
and dismemberment retention to $2,500 
Life retention has been increased from 
$5,000 to $10,000. 





Penn Mutual 
On proceeds of policies left with 
company, the Penn Mutual Life is no 
paying 4.6 percent. 


the 





Franklin Life 


The Franklin Life of Springfield, Il. 
is getting out a new policy we > 
especially for business insurance. ~ 
wording of the policy is such that it is 
clearly the property of the business et 
cern and there is no necessity of attac . 
ing any assignments or going throu€ 
other red tape in writing business rae 
ance. The management has found this 
be a more satisfactory way of handling 
this type of business. 





Pacific Mutual 


The Pacific Mutual Life has et 
interest rate from 4.5 percent to = 
cent payable on funds left at interest. 
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Convertible Policy Compared : 
With Regular Plan 


At the midwest convention of the} surance, he finds that he desires another 
Massachusetts Mutual, held in Chicago | form of insurance, it is his option to 
last Friday and Saturday, A. T. Mac-/ change. The figures given below for 
Lean, associate actuary of the company. | the 20-pay, 30-pay and 30-year endow- 
explained the convertible plan policy re- | ment policies are based on the assump- 
cently inaugurated by the Massachusetts | tion that the policyholder, in each case, 
Mutual, and gave a comparison of the | has chosen to convert his policy to the 
plan with the regular plan of life in- | form named at the end of the fifth year. 
surance. The policy is issued at a pre- | It shows that in the case of a 20-pay 
mium of $26.35 at age 35. The policy- | life, assuming 5 percent interest on the 
holder can continue the contract at that | savings between the premium on the 
rate indefinitely, but he has the option | convertible plan policy, and the premium 
printed in the policy of converting the | on the regular plan policy, the policy- 
contract to any plan offered by the com- | holder only pays 39 cents a year on an 
pany at any time that he wishes. average for the privilege of carrying the 





If, after the policyholder has his in- convertible policy. 


COMPARISON OF POLICY ON CONVERTIBLE PLAN WITH CORRESPONDING 
POLICY ON REGULAR PLAN 


20 Payment Life 
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endow- 
y. The 
cpire at 
eriod if 
follows: 
)- Year 
ivertible 
Term 
$ 8.24 
8.52 
9.04 
9.85 
11.50 
14.38 
20.00 


Lincoln, 
\demnity 

$2,500 
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Convertible Policy Regular Policy 
Divi- Net Cash Divi- Net Cash 
Year dend Cost Value dend Cost Value 
| (er <2*s ae |. tapes aes oo: ae 
ee $ 4.40 21.95 $ 16.14 $ 5.07 31.10 $ 34.72 
ere Ter 4.64 21.71 39.76 5.47 30.70 68.20 
re 4.88 21.47 53.77 5.89 30.28 92.46 
BS ssccenceas 5.14 21.21 68.16 6.32 29.85 117.52 
D ensexwnsee 5.40 35.60 96.54 6.77 29.40 143.40 
Passe kewe a 6.66 34.3 125.87 7.23 28.94 170.14 
eekekad as 7.17 33.83 156.18 7.71 28.46 197.77 
Leeidenses 7.72 33.28 187.51 8.20 27.97 226.31 
iF Aancsncees 8.28 32.72 219.87 8.71 27.46 255.78 
iccecdans 8.85 32.15 253.31 9.24 26.93 286.24 
Rees 31.55 287.86 9.78 26.39 317.68 
ere 10.07 30.93 323.57 10.32 25.85 350.16 
eer 10.70 30.30 360.46 10.92 25.25 383.70 
OT atnesavac 11.36 29.64 398.57 11.52 24.65 418.33 
Ot etennes aks 12.04 28.96 437.97 12.14 24.03 454.11 
 aenagedae 12.74 28.26 478.71 12.78 23.39 491.07 
ae 13.47 27.53 520.88 13.44 22.73 529.31 
SP eveauweet 14.23 26.77 564.58 14.13 22.04 568.89 
eee 15.00 26.00 609.92 14.83 21.34 609.92 
oD, conan eeek 15.81 ‘sce 86) tee 15.56 ‘s08 2 8=§=0 0 we 


30 Payment Life 


Convertible Premium; First Five Years, $26.35: Thereafter, $30.67 





Convertible Premiums; First Five Years, $26.35; Thereafter. $41.00 


Convertible Policy Regular Policy 

Divi- Net Cash Divi- Cash 

dend Sot Value dend Value 

ceetsadunu $ 4.40 21.95 $ 16.13 $ 4.62 $ 22.14 
4.64 21.71 39.7 4.91 48.96 

4.88 21.47 53.77 5.21 2 66.27 

5.14 21.21 68.16 5.52 24. 84.11 

5.40 25.27 86.94 5.83 ; 102.48 

5.96 24.71 106.29 6.17 23. 121.40 

6.31 24.36 126.20 6.51 i 140.86 

6.66 24.01 146.69 6.86 22. 160.90 

7.03 23.64 167.76 7.22 z 181.49 

. 7.41 23.26 189.42 7.59 a 202.67 
Di titwcedene 7.80 22.87 211.67 7.97 J 224.42 
eee 8.20 22.47 234.52 8.35 é 246.74 
RE 8.61 22.06 257.95 8.76 \ 269.44 
Sete 9.03 21.64 281.96 9.17 20. 293.10 
ee 9.47 21.20 306.54 9.59 9. 317.12 
D Hihinsawhis 9.91 20.76 331.70 10.02 341.69 
- ee ee 10.36 20.31 357.44 10.47 a 366.83 
TD ne eeeeeees 10.82 19.85 383.78 10.92 392.55 
. titthneees 11.20 19.37 410.74 11.39 ° 418.85 
gg TTrttttee 11.78 18.89 438.30 11.86 7. 445.76 
So tee eeeeeee 12.28 18.39 466.52 12.35 a 473.29 
i, [kbeies ed 12.79 17.88 495.43 12.84 : 501.48 
HH ib neee ak 13.32 17.35 525.08 13.35 16.18 530.39 
biden die 13.85 16.82 555.52 13.87 15.66 560.06 
EE Seecescess 14.40 16.27 586.84 14.41 15.12 590.57 
rH ee 14.96 15.71 619.13 14.95 14.58 622.00 
oe 15.54 15.13 652.51 15.52 14.01 54.48 
oe iin ecw ecenie 16.13 14.54 687.15 16.10 13.43 688.17 
Breese 16.75 13.92 723.24 16.70 12.83 723.24 
Fereevcces 17.39 eeee cece 17.32 cee eceee 


30 Year Endowment 


Convertible Premium; First Five Years, $26.35; Thereafter, $30.67 












Convertible Policy Regular Policy 

ear dend Cost Value dend Cost Value 
Divi- Net Cash Divi- Net Cash 
ts RBar inne aia 
$ 4.40 21.95 $ 16.13 $ 4.92 28.99 $ 30.44 
21.71 39.76 5.28 28.63 61.66 

4.88 2 53.77 5.6 28.24 83.55 
5.14 21.21 68.16 6.05 27. 106.16 
5.40 31.30 92.48 6.46 27.45 129.48 
6.39 30.31 117.58 6.88 27.03 153.56 
6.83 29.87 143.49 7.31 26.60 178.42 
‘ 30 29.40 170.23 7.75 26.16 204.06 
7 17 28.93 197.81 8.21 25.70 230.52 
8.27 28.43 226.27 8.68 25.23 257.82 

8.78 27.92 255.61 9.17 24.74 285.9 
: 31 27.39 285.87 9.67 24.24 314.99 
10 85 26.85 317.06 10.20 23.71 344.91 
10 40 26.30 349.21 10.73 - 23.18 375.71 
1 +4 25.71 382.33 11.28 22.63 407.52 
12°19 25.12 416.48 11.85 22.06 440.27 
12 81 24.51 451.70 12.44 21.47 474.06 
i347 23.89 488.05 13.04 20.87 508.92 

ret 23.23 525.60 13.67 20.24 544.9 
14°83 22.56 564.44 14.31 19.60 582.20 
15 62 21.87 604.67 14.98 18.93 620.79 
1629 21.16 646.43 15.66 18.25 60.85 
17-06 20.41 689.87 16.37 17.54 702.52 
17 Be 19.64 735.18 17.11 16.80 745.98 
18°70 18.84 782.60 17.88 16.03 791.46 
19:57 18.00 832.39 18.68 15.23 839.23 
20:48 17.13 - 884.93 19.52 14.39 889.62 
21°45 16.22 940.62 20.40 13.51 934.04 
22°48 15.25 1,000.00 21.33 12.58 1,000.00 





Cece 22.31 eee 





ifference in 
Favor of 
Convertible Policy 
Assum- Assum- 


ing in 
NolInt. 5% Int 
$ 9.82 $ 9.82 
18.97 19.46 
27.96 29.42 
9.70 


2°41 22.77 
—2,. é 
—7.63 14.81 

—12.56 10.62 
—17.43 6.28 
—22.23 1.79 
—26.96 —2.85 
—31.62 —7.65 
—31.37 —7.78 


Difference in 
Favor of 
Convertible Policy 
Assum- Assum- 


ing ing 
No Int. 5% Int 
$ 3.18 $ 3.18 
6.14 6.30 
9.05 9.53 
11.90 12.86 
14.70 16.30 
13.13 15.55 
11.78 14.98 
10.44 14.39 
9.10 13.77 
7.77 13.13 
6.45 12.47 
5.14 11.78 
3.85 11.08 
2.56 10.34 
1.28 9.58 

.02 8.80 
—1.23 7.99 
—2.48 7.14 
—3.72 6.26 
—4.95 5.34 
—6.17 4.39 
—7.38 3.40 
—8.57 2.38 
—9.74 1.33 
—10.90 24 
—12.05 —.90 
—13.18 —2.08 
—14.30 —3.30 
—15.41 —4.58 
—16.50 —5.90 
—16.43 —6.13 


Difference in 
Favor of 
Convertible Policy 
Assum- Assum- 


NolInt, 5% Int. 
ing ing 
7.56 $ 7.56 


8.54 25.55 
5.40 23.69 
2.28 21.75 
—.80 19.76 
—3.86 17.69 
—6.90 15.53 
—9.92 13.29 
—12.91 10.96 
—15.87 8.55 
—18.81 6.04 
—21.72 3.43 
—24.59 73 
—27.43 —2.07 
—30.24 —4.98 
—33.01 —8.00 





H. W. STRICKLER, E. L. SHINNICK, 
c~4 A 


MIDLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Liberal contracts to good agents in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Iowa 





For information regarding agency write 


G. K. HENSHALL, Supt. of Agents 











New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk St., Boston 
December 31st, 1922 
Assets ... . . . . $127,966,787.69 
Liabilities. . . . . . 121,028,068.67 
Surplus. ...... 6,938,719.02 





The Dividend of $4,400,000, set aside to be paid in 1923, 
is carried as a liability and is not included 
in the Company’s Surplus 

















Great Republic Life Insurance Company 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Many Agents are Doubling their Production through Sale of 
the Company’s New 20-Payment Life Policy. 


Liberal First Year and Renewal Contracts offered to Field Men 
of High Character and Ability. A few General Agency openings 
now available. For full information write to nearest address 
shown below: 


E. L. BLACK, State Manager, 
Wheatley, 


Arkansas. 

MH. S. BRIDGEWATER, Manager, J. R. RAILEY, Manager, 
Central Department, Southwestern Department, 
1951-52 Railway Exchange Bidg., #1 Dallas County State Bank Bidg. 
Saint Leuls, Me. Dallas, Texas. 


W. H. SAVAGE, Vice-President and Agency Director 














American National Insurance Company 
OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 
W. L. MOODY, JR., SHEARN MOODY, W. J. SHAW, 
President Vice-President Secretary 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 3lst. 1922 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Real Estate Owned............ $ 917,417.61 Net Reserve (American Expe- 
Mortgage Loans .........+++++ 5,352,594.38 rience 3 and 3% per cent). ..$11,202,951.35 

Collateral Loans ..... se teeeeees 25,000.00 Special and Contingent Re- 
Loans Made to Policyholders SE  ccndanendnansanbbeatenen 173,682.00 

(on this Company’s Policies) 1,458,245.93 Reserves for Death Losses in 
Bonds _ att eseeeseeeseeeesesareaees 4,214,3590.01 Process of Adjustment Bee oe 134,739.47 
Cash _ in Banks...... eeeeeseeess 1,718,881.46 Reserve for Taxes, ¢tc........ 89,770.93 
Certificates of Deposit ........ 7,848.15 Miscellaneous Liabilities ...... 139,656.13 

Interest Due and Accrued..... 316,604.78 Capital Stock... .$1,000,000.00 

Deferred and Uncollected Pre- Surplus .......... 1,555,824.05 

MIUMS «.cceee seeeeeeeees seeeees 284,967.99 Surplus Security to Policy - 
Unearned Premiums on Fire In- BERITD ccccccccccccccccccosccce 2,555,824.05 

surance Policies ...........+++ 713.62 

TOTAL, ccccccccccccceccccces $14,296,623.93 DEAE, cccecccccceccccceseed $14,296,623.93 

Gains Made During Year Ending December 3ist, 1922 

Increase a eee $23,758,023.00 

Increase in Admitted Assgts.............-.e0cceeceeees 2,623,687 .00 


Increase in Surplus......:.......scccceecseceseeeeseeees 741,928.24 
LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE, $181,457,796.00 
Paid Policyholders or Their Beneficiaries Since Organization, $12,549,109.96 
Ordinary Life, Industrial Life and Accident Insurance 
to Meet the Requirements of Every Insurable Person. 
Operates in Twenty States and the Republic of Cuba 
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COMPLETE CONGRESS PLANS 


H. Dodge Association Announces Pro- 
gram Features At March Meeting 
Held Last Week 

DODGE, IA., 

mecting 
was 


March 7.—A 
of the Ft. 
held at the 


FORT 
very enthusiastic 
Dodge association 
Wahkonsa Hatel after the noon lun- 
cheon on March third, with twenty 
members present and E, C. Wolcott, 
vice president of the National Fidelity 
of Kansas City, as guest. Plans were 
worked out very elaborately for the 
sales congress to be held in Fort Dodge 
April 11, under the auspices of the Ft. 
Dodge association. It hoped that 
life insurance men from all over lowa 
will make their plans to be present at 
this meeting, as the services of Judge 
Orbensen of Indianapolis have been en- 
gaged as one of the speakers, and repre- 
sentatives from the home offices from 
companies having general agencies in 
Fort Dodge will be present and take ac- 
tive part in the program. 

Mr. Wolcott gave a fine address 
covering the human factors: Whom to 
sell; the product of what we sell; the 
man who sells; the man who needs to 
buy. He elaborated on the great serv- 
ice of the life insurance salesman, as 
being a man of character, and the sell- 
ing of the policy which fits the case. 

M. V. Keith, general agent for the 
Register Life, discussed, “How to Con- 


1S 





serve Business already Written and to 
Guard Against the Twister.” 

C, A. Peterson, general agent of the 
Mutual Trust Life, spoke on the theme 
of human interest in keeping the busi- 
ness on the books and fitting the policy 
so that it would cover the needs of the 
individual, and said that the days of 
order takers during the boom are over, 
and that life insurance protection has to 
be sold, 

* 


ARRANGE SALES CONGRESS 


New York Association Completes De- 
tails of Two Day Meeting to 
Be Held March 15 


NEW YORK, Mar. 7.—March 15 will 
be a red-letter day in the annals of the 
New York Association, for at the sales 
congress to be held at the Hotel Astor 
on that date the agents will learn “How 


to Double Their Incomes,” a_ subject 
of impelling interest. Two. sessions 
will be held, the one starting at 9:30 
A. M. and the other at 2 P. M., the 
speakers will be: A. O. Eliason, presi- 
dent of the National Asspciation of 
Life Underwriters; “Bob” Moore, 


president of the Boston Association; 
James L. Madden, manager Insurance 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United State; Griffin M. Lovelace, 
director life insurance training course, 
New York University; and Charles L. 
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Langmuir, assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the New York Life. 

In the evening a banquet will be 
held, also at the Astor, at which the 
principle speakers will be; Bainbridge 
Colby, formerly Secretary of State; Col. 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., superintendent 
of insurance, and Dr, Franklin C. Wells, 
medical director Equitable Life. 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York has arranged many worth- 
while gatherings in past years, but it’s 
a safe prediction that none will prove 
more beneficial to those who attend 
than will that to be held ten days hence. 

* % 

tnu Claire, Wis.— More than fifty 
agents from different cities in the Chip- 
pewa Valley were present at the monthly 
meeting of the Chippewa Valley Associa- 
tion, held in this city, with Sam Ingram 
of Menominee, Wis., presiding. Herbert 
N. Laflin, associate counsel of the North- 
western Mutual Life, Milwaukee, was the 
speaker of the evening. 

Preparation, determination, optimism 
of 


and initiative are the cornerstones 
success in the life insurance business, 
according to the speaker. The duty of 


the younger agents was clearly pointed 
out to them by Mr. Laflin who gave many 
of the underwriters a new conception of 
the calling they have chosen. The,speaker 
also reaffirmed the belief of the older 
men that every policy they sell is pro- 
ductive of more good than can be meas- 
ured in mere dollars and cents, 

Fifty agents attended the meeting, by 
far the most interesting and productive 
held by the association. Several officials 
of various companies, present at the 
meeting, made short speeches on cur- 
rent topics. 

% * * 

Nashville, Tenn.—Albert 5S. 
state insurance and banking 


Caldwell, 
commis- 





Careful Selection 
No Foreign Business 
Insuring Only Males 
Low Death Rate 
Safe Investments 


LIFE 


Milwaukee 


49.13% 


Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 
Low Expenses 

Purely American 

Purely Mutual 

No Brokerage 





COMPANY 


of the new business issued by the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1922 was upon applications of members previously 
insured in the Company. 


Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the Northwestern business policy of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
: INSURANCE 


No Rebating 

No Twisting 

Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost 


° Wisconsin 








N, P, HULL, Pres. 


C. H. BRAMBLE, Secy. and Treas. 


A POINT IN YOUR FAVOR 


The Grange Life is an opportunity for live agents. 
a policy lower in cost than many others and can still go into any community, co 
the knowledge that the protectign they offer cannot be bettered nor the company they 


represent be outdone in service. 


GRANGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANSING. MICHIGAN 


They have that opportunity of selling 


dent in 


I, D. WALLINGTON, Supt. of Agents 














sioner of Tennessee, in an informal talk 


made before the noon-day luncheon of 
the Nashville association Monday last, 
placed himself on record as heartily 


favoring the things in life insurance work 
that stood for all that was ideal in such 
work. He declared his readiness to co- 
ecperate at all times in the advancment 
and the uplift of life underwriting. 

It is well known that Mr. Caldwell is 
strongly against the little things that are 
done in the life insurance circles that in 
the accumulation become large evils, and 
much is expected of him in the way of 
halting and exterminating the bad prac- 
tices of life underwriting. In his re- 
stricted talk to the Nahsville association 
Monday, he asked for suggestions to make 
the occupation of life underwriting more 
desirable, of making the representatives 
of life insurance workers more efficient 
and of raising the standards of what 
should be regarded as one of the greatest 
institutions of the country. The Nash- 
ville association, headed by Frank M. See 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, went 
on record as being ready at all times and 
in every way to co-operate with the new 
Commissioner. 

On March 26, the third lesson in the 
school on life insurance underwriting will 


be given by the association with Frank 
Allison of the Pacific Mutual office lead- 
ing in the discussion of “How to Get 
Prospects.” 

x * * 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Committees have 
been appointed to take charge of th 
Philadelphia Sales Congress March 23 

The chairman of the several com- 
mittees are: Executive, Joseph C 


Staples, Pacific Mutual; publicity, E 
J. Berlet, Guardian Life; program, Frank 
D. Buser, Fidelity Mutual; reception and 
entertainment, Arthur D, Murphy, Home 


Life of New York; banquet, John R. Fox, 
Metropolitan; finance, J. W. Clegg, Penn 
Mutual; attendance and_ registration, 
Franklin L. Bettger, Fidelity Mutual 


25 general agents and managers 
have endorsed the Young Men's Christian 
Association national movements for edu- 
cation on insurance salesmanship. Robert 
Koehler of the educational department of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
addressed the meeting and Franklin T. 
Bettger of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters was named as _ in- 
structor for the 32 evening sessions of 
the program. ‘ 

At a special meeting to be held today 
(Thursday) the association will act on 
the executive committees recommenda- 
tion that it help reorganize a local ad- 
visory board of the state insurance de- 
partment. It will also consider “% 
applications for membership. 

Cincinnati—The third annual sales con- 
gress at Cincinnati, O., is being held to- 
day. A. O. Eliason, St. Paul, Minn., na- 
tional president; Roy F. Heartman, Des 
Moines, the national vice-president; Harry 
D. Wright, New York, superintendent of 
agents of the Metropolitan; W. B. Burruss, 
Kansas City, general agent of the Prov! 
dent Mutual, and Abner Thorp, Cincinnati, 
editor of the Diamond Life Bulletin, speak 

. ee 

Sioux Falls, 8S. D—The South Dakota 
association will hold its 10th anniversary 
banquet March 30 at the Shriver-Johnson 
Cafe in Sioux Falls. A banquet will be 
served and an intensive campaign made of 
all insurance men in Sioux Falls and as 
many outside as possible. A committee of 
seven has been appointed by A. E. Nickel- 
son to bring out as near 100 percent at 
tendance as possible. 

* * * 

Columbus, 0.—The fourth annual sales 
congress of the Columbus association will 
be held Friday of this week at the Chit- 
tenden hotel, the meeting place having 
been changed from the Deshler. A- 0 
Eliason of St. Paul, president of the Na 
tional Association, will be one of the 
speakers, in addition to those previously 
announced. 


Some 


* * * 

Mason City, Ia.—‘“‘Every man ~ 
be fitted with life insurance just 45 he br 
fitted with clothes,” L. J. Dougherty * 
the Guaranty Life of Davenport, ery 
of the American Life Convention, told = 
Mason City association at its February 
meeting. “If the underwriters could lente 
to do this, there would not be the ee 
lapsation which is felt by all of the 0 
line companies now.” 

Mr. Soeaharter said that if an a 
would fit his clients without 4 perp 
the protective covering, no one coul 
take that policy away from them. life 

“Every one should have his , a 
surance man, just as he has his — 
his lawyer, his banker,” Mr. Doug ; 


ike 
declared. “The life insurance men ‘i, 


should 


those in other professions, shou! 
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cliett call on him for advice whenever 

they need it. This will place the profes- 

sion on the plane it deserves.” 
2 SS 

Lincoln, Neb.—Life insurance com- 
panies were complimented highly for the 
part they have taken in conserving Amer- 
ican life and American ideals in a speech 
to the Lincoln association at the March 
meeting by Rev. H. S. Wilkinson, pastor 
of Grace Methodist church. Mr. Wilkin- 
son said that the life companies and the 
ministry were both engaged in the conser- 
yation and protection of human life, and 
that the work now being done by the com- 
panies in adopting and insisting upon 
obediance to definite health standards was 
along the same lines they pursued in deal- 
ing With applicants for insurance in the 
pre-prohibition days. He said that the 
life companies did much by their rigid 
parring of alcoholics from the benefits of 
insurance, to strengthen the fight for pro- 
hibition, which, in spite of what was being 
said, has met with a good deal of success. 

Mr. Wilkinson had just returned from 
Cleveland, where he had taken part in the 
council of cities, and said that he brought 
home this message: That there is no 
eement of the city problem that discour- 
ages men who are working for better 
things, because every one of these ele- 
ments have been solved by some city 
somewhere, and what was good in one 
would make good in others. Just as life 
insurance companies are bringing scientific 
knolwedge and _ scientific methods to 
the solution of their problems, men in 
other walks with ether problems are 
using similar methods with equal suc- 
cess. He touched particularly upon the 
problem of Americanizing the immigrants 
now in the United States, and appealed to 
life insurance men to assist in a task that 
challenges the interest and help of every 
American. He told the life men that the 
element of service that is so characteristic 
of modern insurance practices is so large 
a part of the worthwhile things that men 
and business are now doing that they 
should not let it be obscured by any 
financial returns they may get out of their 
work, 

On motion of Oak E. Davis, President 
Keefer was empowered to name a com- 
mittee of three to organize so that Lin- 
coln is well represented at the sales con- 
gress to be held in Omaha on April 2. It 
is planned to get together 60 members, 
charter a car and go in style. 

a oe 

Indianapolis, Ind.— The Indianapolis 
association at its regular monthly meet- 
ing last Tuesday made aé_ée contract 
with Barney Pearson for a series of 
seven lectures on salesmanship which 
will be free to all members of the asso- 
elation, besides which Mr. Pearson 
‘grees to deliver at least eight other 
lectures on salesmanship and life insur- 
ance before local clubs or other organi- 
zations under the auspices of the associ- 
ation. The members are enthusiastic 
over the prospect of this series of lec- 
tures and believe that many new mem- 
bers will be added to the association to 
Secure the privilege of attending them. 
Mr. Pearson was present at the meeting 
last Thursday and briefly outlined what 
he proposed to do for the association. 

* * * 

a ne —The Omaha association held 
in Seat ie pe meeting Satur- 
of Conn oo . Wassam of the School 
7 ce of Iowa University was the 
— me said that he knew nothing 
ceeded = ng insurance and then pro- 
ya © prove that he knew more about 
90 Sammeun ane in the buyers chair than 
it. He aon of the men who are selling 
lh eated the subject from the point 

of the buyer and stressed the 


a that the public is not sufficiently 
like — life _Insurance, that people 
the © do business with a winner, and 
at if an agent does not believe that 


life insurance is the biggest thing in 


the world he 
oan e should get out of the 


cae oe aker expressed the belief that 
ployin ep agent makes a mistake in em- 
idea dag agent who is not sold on the 
Whole f it is more important that his 
He eens aie be sold on life insurance. 
have a that all bend their efforts to 


cleen, good a course in insurance in the 
ethen _>= the banking courses or any 
hoon — as high salaried men to 
7 hem. He said that few buyers 
the Coen arance bought it because of 
— pany you represent but because 

8 — and they believed in your 
would se ae and the service you 
pens he Pictured a vision of the day 
on PS 20 years hence when life in- 

nee would stand at the height of 


¥ with m 
with high ethics and edicine and law 
SPect of the 








STATE OF OHIO 


To the man who can qualify, we will offer an Old Fashioned General Agency Contract that 
means money. Experienced management, superior Policy Contracts, progressive field 
and Home Office methods are at your service. 


Address Century Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 














ur Agents Have 


A Wider Field— 
An Increased Opportunity 
Because We Have 
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o. C. L. BUILDING 


Age Limits from 2 to 60. 

Policies for substantial amounts (up to $3,000) for Chil- 
dren on variety of Life and Endowment plans, thus 
enabling parents to buy all of the Family’s insurance 
on the Ordinary, i.e. Annual, Semi-annual or Quarterly 
Premium plan. 

Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 

Same Rates for Males and Females. 

Double Indemnity and Total and Permanent Dis- 
ability features for Males and Females alike. 

Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less 
work for nothing. 


“THE OLD COLONY LIFE | Lane. 
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at 166 W. Jackson Blvd. running through to Quincy and 
Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial 
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MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
An Old Line Lega) Reserve Life Insurance Company 
A Company of Service 
Service to Policy Holders Service to Agents Service to the Public 
Operates under the Famous “Registration Act” which requires the reserve on every policy issued te be deposited 
and held in Trust by the Insurance Department of the State 
Live Up-to-Date Policies Ordinary Life Limited Payment and Endowments 


A few good openings for good live producers in Illincis. Correspondence Invited. 
H. B. HILL, President N. H. WALT, Vice-Pres. and Agency Director JAS. FAIRLIE, Vice-Pree.and Actuary OR. J. BR. NEAL, See. 
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Provident Life 
Insurance Company 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Tnsurance tn Force, $13,500,000 








F.L. CONKLIN, 
we — Seer 
Cc. L. YOUNG, H. B, BEA 

Vice Presiden Ast. See. and Actuary 
.L. BELL, W. H, BODENSTAB, 
om Ti Medical Director 














MR. AGENT! 


Do you care for QUALITY, 

not SIZE? Age, Sound Ex- 
erience, Low Cost, a Splendid 
ecord for 70 years? 


Then why not take a General 
Agency in its HOME STATE for 


THE ST.LOUIS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


OUR AGENTS AND POLICY HOLDERS 
SvICK! WRITE THE HOME OFFICE 








“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


DES MOINES 


LIFE AND 
ANNUITY 


COMPANY 


We will insure the whole family! 
Any plan, any age, either sex! 


This is a eervice our men 
appreciate theese days. 


If it appeals to you, write 


HOME OFFICE 
DES MOINES «.rT aids.) IOWA 


TERRITORY 


IOWA SOUTH DAKOTA 








FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 
brings the agent into contact with inter- 
es bugese of life insurance. Last year 

Sy Gaal ae -£- 
te: prospects who req 
Flac iginal je this core, and 

idelity’s or policy contracts, brought 
us within 74% of the unparall new 
business result of 1920. 

Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level 
net premium reserve basis. Insurance in 
force over $223,000.000. Faithfully serving 
insurers since 1878. 

few agency openings for the right 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 























WITH INDUSTRIAL MEN 

















NEWS FROM PUBLIC SAVINGS 


Company Has Just Been Licensed in 
Kentucky—Big Banquet Given by 
Indianapolis West 


The Public Savings of Indianapolis has 
been licensed in Kentucky and offices 
have been opened in Louisville. 


A unique industrial effort is in prog- 
ress at this time. It is known as the 
“Clock Effort.” Applications make the 
clock, The purpose of the effort is to 
make the clock strike at least 12 for 
the week and as many more times as 
possible. The objective of every dis- 
trict and superintendency is to have a 
perfect week by having every man have 
12 applications or more. 


Recent Changes in the Field 


Cc. C. Evans was appointed superintend- 
ent at Lafayette; Agent W. F. Acree of 
Terre Haute is promoted to superintend- 
ent in that city. Superintendent T, H. 
Dillon of Washington is transferred to 
Vincennes. Superintendent J, E. Barrow 
of Vincennes is transferred to Washing- 
ton, Ind. Agent C. O. Courtney is pro- 
moted to superintendent at Vincennes. 

Saturday night was the big night for 
the men of the Indianapolis West dis- 
trict to dedicate their new quarters. 
They went into their new quarters with 
the distinction of holding the first place 
for industrial increase for the year. 

Manager and Mrs. A. Miroff, Manager 
and Mrs. J. W. Rader and Mr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Phillips were representatives of 
their respective districts. 

Superintendent M. M. Lanum presided 
and many fine talks were made, Vice- 
President Deming making the opening 
address. President Carl G. Winter, who 
had gone to Calumet, arrived too late 
for the banquet but after giving his 
splendid humorous talks was directed 
to the kitchen where the “eats” were 
still abundant. 

Vice-President Deming announced the 
granting of license in Kentucky and also 
preparations for licenses in Ohio, Illinois 
and Michigan. Mr. Deming also pleaded 
with the wives, mothers and sweethearts 
present for their co-operation in keeping 
the men in the business and for making 
bigger and better men of them as the 
company progresses. 

Talks were made by Treasurer W. S. 
Wenzel, Manager Miroff, Manager Rader, 
W. R. Phillips, president of the ordinary 
club for 1923, and who also has been re- 
cently promoted to assistant to Vice- 
President Deming, E. L. Keeler, presi- 
dent of the Climbers’ Club, Manager Tow 
of the Indianapolis West district, 





NEWS FROM THE PRUDENTIAL 


Number of Men Have Started the New 
Year in Good Shape by 
Good Records 


The splendid industrial increase of Agent 
C. H. Harken of the Prudential, who op- 
erates in the Los Angeles 2, Cal., district, 
places him at the head of Division Q pro- 
ducers for the first eight weeks of the 
year and has won him a high position 
among the leaders of the field as a whole. 
Following closely is Agent M. J. Bristol of 
the same district. 

To Assistant Superintendent B. F. Ken- 
nedy of the Los Angeles 2, California, dis- 
trict and his staff goes the honor of holding 
first place in their division in industrial in- 
crease, along with an excellent ranking 
on the lists for the whole field. 

Mr. J. Coyne, assistant superintendent of 
the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., district, has the 
honor of leading Division K in net indus- 
trial increase for 1923, and is number two 
in the entire company. 

Agent F. A. Callahan of Scranton, Pa., is 
the leading agent in Division K and is 
also second in the standing of the com- 
pany. 

Agent William G. Arnold of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., continues to keep his debit in 
first class condition. He has maintained 
low arrears as well as a high advance pay- 
ment year after year. 

Charles R. Williams appointed agent in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1921, has 
been rewarded for his past good work by 
the promotion to assistant superintendent 





at New Rochelle, N. Y., detached office from 
Mount Vernon district. 

In “old Vincennes” Agent William T. 
Colvin, operating Washington and several 
adjoining towns, carries the lowest percent- 
age of arrears (or less than 3 percent) in 
Division G while the advance payments run 
considerably over 40 percent of the debit. 

Agent Robert Krentzman of Louisville, 
following a most spectacular industrial 
record in 1922 is again leading Division G 
in this feature of the work. It is a rare 
week when he fails to write at least 30 
new applications. This representative re- 
cently relinquished a large part of his debit, 
so as to have more time at his disposal for 
straight convassing. 

Another Vincennes man occupying the 
center of the divisional stage at the present 
time is Agent C. W. Harker, who is in the 
limelight because of his 1923 performances 
in erdinary production. 





Metropolitan’s Southern Rally 


A big meeting of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi representatives of the Metropolitan 
Life was held in Birmingham, Ala. on 
March 7 and 8. Dr. Leo. Frankel, of New 
York, vice-president of the company, was 
present. He has special charge of the 
social service work of the company and 
he addressed some of the civic clubs 
while in Birmingham. More than 125 
company representatives were expected 
to attend the meeting. 





Kansas Bill Has Chance 


There appears now to be some hope for 
the enactment of the amendment to the 
Kansas forfeiture law relating to industrial 
policies. The house of representatives has 
already passed the bill and it has now 
been recommended favorably by the sen- 
ate committee and is on the calender in the 
upper branch. The legislature is talking 
some of adjourning March 10. If it does 
there appears to be little hope for the for- 
feiture measure. If the legislature holds 
together a few more days there is a chance 
for it. 

The bill exempts industrial policies from 
the application of the forfeiture law. This 
law requires that 30 days after the 
premium period of a life ‘nsurance policy 
the company can serve a rotice that it in- 
tends to cancel the policy unless the pre- 
mium is paid at once. If the bill is passed 
policies for which the premiums are paid 
in weekly, bi-weekly or monthly install- 
ments are exempted from the provisions of 
the law. 





Metropolitan Manager Transferred 


M. Q. Frye, who for the past three years 
has been manager in Sioux City, Ia., for the 
Metropolitan Life, left this week to take 
a position in Kansas City with the same 
company. Mr. Frye has been succeeded 
by W. J. Slack, who has been with the Met- 
ropolitan Life of Wichita, Kan. 





Stanley Cihocki Advanced 


Stanley Cihocki, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Prudential at Charleston, W. Va. He en- 
tered the service of the company as 
agent, July 28, 1910, at Wilkes-Barre and 
became assistant superintendent two 
years later. He has had a very good 
record. 


McConnell Is Improving 


H. L. McConnell, superintendent of the 
Prudential in charge of one of the Los 
Angeles districts, who was the victim of 
an attack of botulism last week and has 
since been in a serious condition, is re- 
ported out of danger and slowly improv- 
ing. The illness was caused by eating 
preserved food. Mr. McConnell’s sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Louise Schloes, was also a 








illness resulting fatally “HEA 


Life Industrial Notes 


F. F. Dittmer, newly appointed loca ( 
manager for Metropolitan Life at Fond du 
Lac, Wis., has moved to that city and as# 
sumed active Gasge < ia tonsiery. Mr§east, 

mer was formerly wit etropolita 
at Oshkosh. 7 / enal 

J; J. McMahon, manager of the Omaha 
office of the Metropolitan Life, was tha 
principal speaker at a dinner given 
Joseph P. Bova, a representative of thag “In 
company for nine years, last week. of who 


victim—the 
her case, 





Bova is leaving for a six months tri 
to Italy, his first visit there for 20 yearsf0". Ff 
Actuar! 
——) Bperienc 
|cupatio 
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NEWS OF COMPANIES 





















were $1,480,495. The correct figure as offaloonk 
Dec. 31 last is $1,767,888. The NorthiThe sz 
American is moving along in fine style an 
under the new management it will b 
much more progressive. 


* * * 


the total for the first two months of las 
year. The following figures on new paid4¥ €! 
for business are given for comparison those w 
Dec., 1922, $16,536,903; Dec., 1921, $13,4hours dz 
242,945; Jan., 1923, $18,954,577; Jan., 1922 
$9,586,837; Feb., 1923, $16,671,697; Feb. 
1922, $12,247,326. 


LIBERTY LIFE WILL EXPAN 


To Enter Four New States Soon—Ha 
Grown Rapidly in Its 


Four Years time spe 


on entering four western states during}! 
the coming spring. Mr. Moore did no 
disclose the states to which the com 
pany would apply for admission in th 
next few weeks. The company ha 
made a wonderful growth in four year 
of its existence and Mr. Moore expect 
the reserves for policyholders to excee 
$800,000 by the end of the present year, 
The growth of the reserves during the " : 
four years of the company’s life shows — 1" 
something of its growth. These followg™"y. inf 
Dec. 31, 1919, $5,077.01; 1920, $144,p{Hestiona 
183.43: 1921, $344,138.73; 1922, $579, id not 2 
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Life Notes 


Herbert S. Rawlings, formerly general 
agent at Richmond for the Manhattan Life. 
is now in the real estate business in New 
York. 


Vice President Charles F. Coffin ot 
the State Life of Indiana has return’ 
to Indianapolis after a short stay ! Rheur 
Florida, “When 


The Ohio National Life has been li ny 

censed in Pennsylvania, and at an early Pe 
date will create an agency organizatio utral 1 
in that state. Whether ¢' 


Edward D. Price, special representatite theumatis: 
for the Penn Mutual in Richmond cor there was 
last ten years, has accepted a position there was 
a department store in that city. its adee 


J. P. Michel, manager of Equitabl@;, 
Life of New York at Joplin, Mo., a mation 
$116,000 up to March 6, which wae ae 4 
duced on the basis of one-half ~~ 
work each working day. He expec 
big business in 1923. 


al agent aq us into ne 
. Chambers Bristow, genera! a5°~" | Bot 
Richmond for the Home Life of New ree he clas 
was recently guest of honor at @ a whet 
given by the Clone Club of Norfolk. | 7 lieved pn 
Bristow holds the position of officla US Balmoct 21) 
twister for the organization in Virgin’ I 

* Of tho: 





































OF DES MOINES. '!OWA. 


We issue all standard forms of Life Insurance Policies. Every —é 
protected by Deposit of Full Legal Reserve with the State of low 
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HEART MURMUR RISKS 
DISCUSSED BY MEADE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
mortality card, in many directions at 
rrieast, will be of little more value than 
ropolitaniy enable us to locate the general types 
pi risks that are on our books. 






















= Omaha 
was the Figures on Saloonkeepers 
fou “In the spring of 1907 Mr. Hunter, 


ek. Mri) whom we owe so much in this direc- 
pe jon, presented a paper before the 
Actuarial Society of America on the ex- 
————Berience of his company on certain oc- 
ES upational types, among others on some 
| oi ‘those engaged in retailing alcoholic 
——Tieverages.’ It was found that their ex- 
In a re-fperience on bartenders had been 178 
1e assetgpercent of the expected, whereas, on 
ure as offaloonkeepers it had been 132 percent. 
1e NortliThe saloonkeepers had been divided 
style andj.to three groups according to the 
will b@vogth of time which they personally 
attended bar. The first group embraced 
thse who attended bar five hours or 
pany isfmore daily, the second those who at- 
for busigtended bar fess than five hours daily, 
the totalfand the third those who do not attend 
s year iSfjar at all. Each one of these groups 
nore thaml..; evidently sufficient to give a reli- 
selon able experience, but it was found that 
nparison4tnose who attended bar five or more 
921, $13,4hours daily had a mortality ratio of 126 
‘an., 1922g percent, those who attended bar less 
97; Feb.dthan five hours had a mertality of 135 
percent and those who did not attend 
bar at all had a mortality of 153 per- 
. cent. This appeared to be an anom- 
XPAND - 
olous result and various reasons were 
assigned for it, one giving as the most 
probable interpretation that the state- 
ments made by the applicants as to the 
time spent attending bar were more or 
less inaccurate. One prominent actu- 
ary stated that he felt it was wrong to 
subdivide the experience into smaller 
classes and that we should. have broad 
general groups and intimated that the 
results of the New York Life were what 
might be expected with these smaller 
subdivisions. We have made great 
strides since 1907 and have come into 
many new relations with the problem of 
election and today we know that the 
womolous experience among the saloon- 
keepers above referred to was due to 
increasing severity of selection with in- 
treases in hours spent in attending bar; 
many iniuencing impairments were un- 
§uestionably included among those who 
did not attend bar at all, which would 
have caused rejection among those at- 
tending bar more or less frequently. 
This principle as to the effect of severity 
oi selection was well recognized at the 
y generalg"Me of the Medico-Actuarial Investiga- 
attan Life.jton and we find frequent reference to 
ss in NeWEit in the reports of that investigation, 
but it was a principle which was not 
Tecognized in 1907. 


Rheumatism and Heart Murmur 
“When we commenced to insure heart 
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Coffin ° 
- returned 
t stay if 


; been li 4 - 

t be earlyg "Murs, we used a certain rating far 

ganizatiomg Mitral “insufficiency, regardless of 
whether there was a definite history of 


resentativ theumatism and regardless of whether 
Od te ith thre was hypertrophy or not and if 
. there was hypertrophy, regardiess of 
Equitabl . extent, relying solely upon the in- 
Mo., wrotd wyeeng as to whether compensation 
was prog d been established. Messrs. Rogers 
alt ns He Hunter by their epochal paper on 
. tart Murmurs in the fall of 1919 put 
ne m + ag new relations with the subject 
New Yorkg ihe classification and rating of heart 
- eeers. Prior to that time it was 
i red not only by laymen, but by 
Post all physicians, that practically 

~*~ those persons manifesting heart 
gal had a definite history of rheum- 
—_ Now we know, particularly 
ae ~y paper, that such is not the 
™ and that those giving a definite 
doubt of rheumatism have practically 
” ot ay mortality of those who do 
aid P until that time physicians in 

_— believed that the mortality 
~ those who had heart murmur 
io et upon whether compen- 
ne ad been established and now 
nd — that it is the other way around 
at the amount of hypertrophy is 








policy 
lowa- 





a manifestation of the amount of dam- 
age which has been done to the heart 
and that therefore the mortality in heart 
niurmur cases is a function of the de- 
gree of hypertrophy. 

Effect of Influenza 


“Our company has come into a newer 
relation in the matter of selection of 
heart murmur types in one particular 
aspect at quite high cost. In combing 
over our heart murmurs recently we 
found that we had placed seven on our 
books where simp!e uncomplicated mit- 
ral regurgitation was definitely stated 
to be due to influenza in one of the 
recent epidemics which had their incep- 
tion in 1918. Three of these seven have 
since died of heart complications and 
we now know at great cost the influ- 
ence of influenza as a mortality factor 
in heart murmurs, It is quite probable 
that those heart murmurs which have 
been caused at least recently by such 
diseases as dyphtheria and scar!et fever 
will manifest to a considerable extent 
this same tendency toward a very high 
mortality. 





Importance of Albumin 


“While it is quite true,” as physicians | 
frequently point out, “that a case of in- 
terstitial nephritis may be a very severe 
and critical one with merely the stight- 
est trace of albumin, yet as underwriters 
and selectors of risks we now know 
that mortality is a function of the 
amount of albumin present upon cxam- 
mation and we also know that the mor- 
tality depends in the long run upon 
whether the albumin is intermittent or 
constant. Our system of coding, and 
our Hollerith cards initiated a few years 
ago do not make proper provision for 
these aspects. Inadequacies in other 
directions may be cited and it is our 
belief that the full extent of the in- 
adequacy of our scheme of coding and 
of our mortality card will not be appar- 
ent unti! we schedule by type.as we 
now recognize type, the main classes 
of impairment and then proceed to de- 
vise a scheme of coding and of mor- 
tality cards on the basis of the types 
so revealed. ,Manifestly, a scheme of 
adequate coding and adequate cards 
could never have been devised from a 
priori reasoning and such could only 
result from our having gone through 
the mill extensively through a peroid 
of a few years at least. It is for this 
reason that we doubt whether there 
exists today anywhere an adequate sys- 
tem of coding or an adequate type of 
mortality card in view of the present 
status of our knowledge. According 
to our present lights, it appears that a 
special card for heart murmurs and 
also for urinary impairments wil! be 
‘required. There is probably on no card 
which has been prepared up to the 
present time proper provision for in- 
formation as to blood pressure, which 
is so important in the two general types 
of impairments just referred to. 

“As an initial study to determine the 
inadequacy of our present system of 








THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1846 Hartford, Conn. 1923 


Insurance in Force (Dec. 31, 1922)............. $447 300,036.95 
ee EE ED occ cccvcécccuceossasee 103,261,902.93 
SURPLUS RESERVES: 
For Dividends in 1923. ............e000: 2.850,000.00* 
Investment Contingency Reserve Fund... . 750,000.00 
I doc0 stan te ctéqesooese 5,041,843.91 





$ 8,641,843.91 


*Increase from $2,060,000 apportioned for 1922 
NEW PAID-FOR BUSINESS IN 1922 


$66,916,877.50 


























MUTUAL LIFE 


GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
Results for 1921 


Gain in interest income over last five years Meo 
Gain in income over last five a 590% 
Gain in admitted assets over last five years 503 
Gain in insurance in force over last five years 250% 
Average Gain over last five years 0 
The above figures are the results of the highest grade of service to 
policyholders and representatives. The latest is 


CLAIMS PAID BY TELEGRAPH 
It Is the Last Word in 


SERVICE 


T. E. BARRY, President, General Manager and Founder 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to 60 years. 

Industrial policies are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 

Ordinary policies contain a valuable Disability clause and are guaranteed by State 


Endorsement. (G00D CONTRACTS I'OR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive Offices, No. 506 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, Pres. JOSEPH L. DURKIN,Secy. JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treas’ 








coding and of our mortality card we 








Of Rockford, III. 


ASSETS 
First’ Mortgage Loans 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes 


Cash in Home Office and Banks 


YEAR 
Dec. 31, 1918 
Dec. 31, 1920 
Dec. 31, 1922 





Rockford Life Insurance Company, 


Thirteenth Annual Statement—January Ist, 1923 


Bonds (including’ $25,000.00 Liberty Loan) 


Less Non-Admitted Assets........... bien 


LIABILITIES 

$ 874,452.50 Legal Reserve for Protection of Policy- 
5 ES 86,472.26 DN cccccncaldanedudetdannuasioeenaat Te 
35,000.00 Death Claims Due and Unpaid........... NONE 

Sa are ea 247.24 Death Claims Reported but no Proofs 
15,457.16 WEEE, dnteus Miadéetesdeowedadaveaucs 2,000.00 
39,010.52 Be BE nace ddcccuctiesecdecthdechecs 5,211.51 
18,162.69 All other Liabilitids...-... 345.665.053.050. 6,884.60 
"$1,122,802.37 Surplus to Protect | Policyholders......... 302,660.15 
___ 22,140.11 ccoenucinasuibtilegpings 
$1,100;662.26 $1,100,662.26 


STATEMENT SHOWING PROGRESS OF COMPANY 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, Secretary and Manager 


LEGAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 


TOTAL : 
ADMITTED ASSETS’ RE INCOME 


SERVE PAID-FOR BASIS 
-- $ 435,964 $293,603 $173,596 $ 5,007,538 
-- 747,484 494,630 276,406 8,061,836 
-- 1,100,662 783,906 354,136 11,171,020 
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The Accumulation Policy 


is a combination of insurance 
and investment in a new sense. 


Specimen Rate 
Age 35......$31.90 per $1000 


The continued payment of the 
rate creates increasing benefits 
each year. As a seller it has no 
competition. Write us about it. 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIAT'N 
Des Moines, lowa 











THE PENN MUTUAL 


is national in the scope of its operations. 
It is individual in the service that it 
renders to its members and to its field 
representatives. 

Back of your independence it is ready to 
stand as an economic bulwark. 


The PENN MUTUAL 
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Independence Square _ Philadelphia 











scheduled according to type as deter- 
mined by the present status of our 
knowledge the’ various heart murmurs 
which were placed and paid for prior to 
1922. We found that we issued policies 
on considerably over 2,000 such cases 
and that over 1,500 of these were placed 
and paid for so that our analysis of 
heart murmur types embraces over 1,500 
cases. It might be added that our 
types are very extensive owing to the 
fact that we accept heart murmur cases 
and other substandard risks with pro- 
vision for a total mortality up to 500 
percent of the standard. 
Seventy Varieties Found 

“As a result of carefully reviewing 
the papers in the 1,500 or more cases 
above referred to we found that we 
have what we may now regard as over 
70 distinct types of heart murmurs 
which were placed on our books prior 
to 1922. However, on some of the 
simple types we had from one.to 200 
cases and it is in connection with these 
that we may ultimately expect to secure 
a reliable mortality experience at some 
future date, especially when these types 
are combined with those of other com- 
panies and we may ultimately have suf- 
ficient volume to combine with other 
companies on many of the other types. 

“The comment may be made that it 
is futile to separate the heart murmur 
cases into so many types, but it is my 
plea that it is not only necessary to 
recognize these various types in the 
original ratings, but we must recognize 
them for statistical purposes and if they 
were combined heterogenously, the re- 
sulting statistics would not be homoge- 
nous. In an ultimate study of these 
smaller types as previously indicated, 
they could be finally combined in the 
compilation, but the report on the statis- 
tics should indicate the proportion of 
the individual types which are com- 
prised in the experience on a composite 
group of individual types. 

Standard of Selection 


“Experiences on what might other- 
wise be considered equivalent groups in 
different companies have shown a wide- 
ly different mortality and this unques- 
tionably is due to the fact that the 
groups in the different companies were 
not homogeneous. In this connection 
reference is nearly ‘always made some- 
what as follows: That the experience of 
any one company in any particular class 
is affected by the ‘standard’ of 
exercised.” Now it is one 
of the purposes of this paper to suggest 
that this: dilemma can to a large extent 
be eliminated, or eliminated for all prac- 
tical purpdses, by a standardized method 
of coding and classification, and that if 
it is desirable to combine in any one 
company’s experience material that is 
not. altogether homogeneous, its com- 
plexion may: be indicated by the propor- 
tion of the composite types in the group 
as a whole. If we will study the matter 
carefully with this thought in mind and 
adopt a.system of coding and classifica- 
tion developed in this direction, we will 
‘ultimately acquire a more and more 
thorough know!edge of mortality ten- 
dencies in special types of risks. 


Should Adopt Common Language 


“Furthermore, our nomenclature and 
definitions: should be thoroughly stand- 
ardized. In other words, we should 
adopt a common language. Much has 
already been done in the past in this 
direction, but that is little in compari- 
son with what might profitably be done. 
To cite an example reference may be 
made to the standard nomenclature 
adopted by the Medical Directors’ As- 
sociation in connection, with urinalyses. 
This work has been ablyeand beautifully 
supp!emented by Dr. Cook, as evidenced 
hv his chart which he has termed a 
‘Visual Albuminuria Guide.’ With the 
aid of such a chart and a standardized 
coding in connection therewith we have 
a common language as the result of 
which homogeneous data may be se- 
cured in the future. 

“As illustrating what may be accom- 
plished in a direction not previously 
properly explored, the coding of history 





ot rheumatism may be cited. We should 
have a standardized definition of rheum- 
atism, or rather, standardized definitions 
of degrees of rheumatism, which could 
be indicated by the convenient codes 
such as n, m and 1, as has been used in 
other directions. Quite recently a valu- 
able experience in connection with heart 
rheumatism has been given by those to 
whom we owe so much, but the value of 
this experience is limited because on the 
one hand we do not know the severity 
of the selection which was incident to 
the selection of these risks, whereas, if 
we had a standardized definition as to 
rheumatism and standardized definitions 
as to degrees, we would know more as 
to the meaning of these statistics and if 
the subdivisions so resulting were small, 
after combining the smaller subdivi- 
sions, we could know more about the 
meaning of the whole by knowing some- 
thing of its composition. Considerable 
light would be thrown, for instance, in 
connection with this experience, if we 
knew what the corresponding mortality 
was on those rheumatic cases which had 
heen accepted as standard and knew 
something of the composition of the 
large group which was accepted as 


standard. 


“Dice Box” Selection 


“T am merely citing the foregoing as 
an illustration. The p!ea may be made 
that all of this will entail a great amount 
of work, but nothing of value in science 
or elsewhere in human activity can be 
accomplished without thorough and 
painstaking work and I trust that we 
shall not he so afflicted with underwrit- 
ing indolence or underwriting paralysis 
that we will not pursue our endeavors 
in this direction. The situation at pres- 
ent is very comparable to that in which 
Dr. Rogers found himse!f placed 30 
years ago when he began his memor- 
able studies and when but little was 
known as to the mortality in different 
types and the rejection and acceptance 
of borderline cases was pursued along 
unscientific and empirical lines without 
any knowledge as to the true mortality 
of the types so selected. Acceptance 
or rejection was engaged in at that time 
by either the arbitrary work of one 
individual or the haphazard voting of a 
group of individuals who really knew 
little of the value of the risks acted upon. 
It may be safely asserted that the selec- 
tion on these questionable borderline 
risks would have been just as effective 
if a dice box had been utilized by the 
office boy to determine the action. The 
pioneers in modern selection at that 
time would in my opinion have taken 
the same action then as we would to- 
day in not following the work some- 
4vhat along the line suggested above, 
had they remained content with the 
fact that they were getting what they 
thought was a satisfactory general aver- 
age mortality and had they then decided 
it would be waste effort to study their 
problems more closely and to endeavor 
to learn more and more of the mortal- 
ity tendencies of certain influencing face 
tors. 

“The question of standardization of 
nomenclature and of definition is intim- 
ately associated with that of rating, as 
is that of classification, which, to a large 
extent, results from standardization of 
romenclature and of definition. All of 
these aspects or phases are closely in- 
terrelated.” 


METHODS’OF EDUCATING 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
tary of the Medical Directors Avsocia- 
tien and from the secretary of this sec- 
tion, each states that h's association has 
never undertaken this work as an ac- 
tivitv of the organization. 

“The medical departments of life in- 
surance companies seem to be almost 
wholly responsible for whatever for- 
ward movement has been made in this 
direction and I was anxious to ascer- 
tain just how far thev had gone. Being 
more or less acquainted with the prac- 
tice of the American Life Convention 
companies, I addressed a communica- 





tion to the medical directors of 25 of the 
oldest life insurance companies in thd 
United States, and have received very 
courteous replies from them; also much 
material in the form of special instruc, 
tron, books of instruction, and individual 
expressions of opinion relative to the 
ceneral topic of educating examiners, 
Opinion of 25 Medical Directors 
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“It is interesting te note that th 
opinion of these medical directors, all 
of whom are men of wide experience 
in their work, may be divided into two 
classes and that there is about an equal 











number of advocates of each of the two ak 
different theories. In the one class are vy 
those who believe that a book of inf... 
structions prepared by the company oly 
and furnished to medical examiners isfemjn 
of doubtful value, and who prefer tof min 
follow the plan of writing personalff .., 
letters to medical examiners, callingf.s,-. 
their attention to errors or inconsisten- nisting 
cies in medical examinations furnishedfh) 
by them. Some of the reasons given forf,, the 
this preference are as follows: They 
“a. Local examiners pay more at-B recut 
tention to such personal instructions sive 
than they do to general instructions pre-f 4 pu 
pared in circular form and sent to allen iner 
examiners. he af 
“b. That a manual of instructions ish on 
usually given a hasty glance upon re-fiiaq ‘| 
ceipt and then very soon lost in a pigeon} «+<,, 
hole or in the back of a drawer. aminer’ 
“c. That better results are obtained§y pip 
by embodying the personal instructions. yp; 
issued by the company in the medicalforanc 
examination blank. risk, 7 
Character of Books action | 
“Opinions which are in substance asf! lig! 
above are most emphatically expressed §?loyed 
by a number of medical directors, butJ"4 as 
on the other hand I find that about anf kno 
equal number prepare more or less com-§'"Vial 
prehensive books of instruction, whichf'*4St to 
they furnish to the examiners. Manyg're a « 
of these books are beautifully gotten upg"Porta 
and include charts, photographs, etc.§ Refe 
and are printed on the best quality off! mst 
paper and are evidently quite expensive with m 
It would appear to me, therefore, thatg'"tion 
the fact that companies are willing to whom 
spend such sums of money for theg*n sta 
preparation, publication and distribution rial fur 
of these books is sufficient evidence thatg""s t 
they are considered to be of practical with th 
value. a 
Quotes from Book cy Wi 
“One medical director includes with 
his book of instructions a reprint Off “One 
the paper prepared by a doctor in his ticularly 
department, which has impressed me S0fftzining 
much that I am taking the liberty of in-Bilat thi: 
cluding the following quotation: thing t 
“It is a mater for comment that Sofopinion 
little is written in our medical journalsto ten , 
on the subject of life insurance examiM-fisician 4 
ations and the relation of the exammersyet it js 
to the medical department of his com-§applican 
pany. That more information hasBsulted 
not been published on this subject fet unusy 
perhaps due to the fact that, until re-falways | 
cent years, the examination oi an appli-§ ment to 
cant for life insurance has, in a measBiners in 
ure, been regarded very much im the methods 
same light as an examination made forBissuing , 
diagnosis and treatment of a patient ren try 
In the past few years, however, thei best res 


more exact and scientific 


methods Olfffor his 


classifying risks adopted by the medicalfcation js 


directors of many life insurance com 
panies has made necessary greater ac- 
curacy, both in taking the applicants 
history and in the actual | ; 
amination. t 

Modern System Different ' 
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“‘Under the system of rating now ¢™Hiepartm, 


ployed, it is found that some "S™Bbse of 
which were formerly considered inst"Bisponden, 
able at standard rates, must hove omnani 
posed an increase in premium. hick vould jz 
wise it is found that many risks Me , late sor 
were formerly considered uninsurab Ys ween ¢ 
any plan can safely be grantec oa tdical 
standard insurance. Medical directo! 8 growjr 
are now able to classify, wit! 4 ee rector 
able degree of accuracy, the oer nev end 
impairments, with regard an mt ; “snonde 
results. But in order to be able to © Bfiew ch, 
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mportance for the examining physician 
p have a correct understanding of the 
ecessity of presenting on the paper, 
hich he sends in, an accurate picture 
; the applicant and of any impairment 
hat he may have, as brought out either 
this history or on the physical exam- 
ration. The efficiency of the exam- 
er depends entirely upon his ability to 
pbtain from his examination of the ap- 
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jicant and convey to the medical direc- 
- : y ; 
rs this picture in a concise thorough 
anner. 
Not Deficient in Knowledge 
“It is assumed that any physician ot 
wdinary intelligence and training can 


‘Brake a satisfactory physical examina- 


ion, as called for on the life insurance 
lank, and it is not in this part of the 
xamination that the deficiency of the 
sxaminer most frequently lies. 

“It is first and most important in his 
ailure to obtain from the applicant on 
xisting history of some _ condition, 
hich may have an important bearing 
n the applicant’s longevity. By no 
means are all of the early death claims 
, result of impairments presenting ob- 
jective symptoms, such as kidney, heart, 
snd pulmonary lesions, which the ex- 
miner failed to detect, but a large num- 
ber of these claims are due to impair- 
ments, a history of which the examiner 
failed to obtain. 

“Second in importance is the ex- 
aminer’s failure to record a _ history, 
which he may obtain, deciding in his 
own mind that it is not of sufficient im- 
portance to have any bearing on the 
risk, This is an exceedingly dangerous 
action for the examiner to take, for in 
the light of present day methods em- 
ployed by the medical directors it is 
not, as a rule, possible for the examiner 
to know what impairments are too 
trivial to have some bearing, or at 
last to require further investigation be- 
lore a decision can be made as to their 
importance.” 

“Referring again to what we shall cali 
the instruction book method of dealing 
with medical examiners, I shall call at- 
tention to the fact that all the men with 
whom I corresponded without excep- 
ton state that in addition to the mate- 
tal furnished in the book of instruc- 
tons they enter into correspondence 
with their examiners and indicate to 
them just what sort of an examination 
they wish to have them make. 

Hard to Get Facts 


“One prominent director dwells par- 
tcularly upon the importance of ob- 
taining full clinical history. He states 
Vat this appears to be the most difficult 
thing to accomplish and that in his 
opinion very few people go from five 
‘0 ten years without consulting a phv- 
‘ican about something or other, and 
yet it is a common practice to have an 
applicant state that he has never con- 
sulted a physician. Another director 
r unusual experience states that it has 
ae been the practice of his depart- 
_ to endeavor to educate the exam- 
oon - the field, and of the various 
..0ds practiced he believes that the 
‘suing of instructions or data in leaflet 
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coy tar time to time has given the 
~ ee ts, and the reason he gives 
ie ae belief in this method of edu- 
= wt “ he has secured much bet- 
bred tn s by this method than others 
. the past. 

J €re is one matter I find upon 
W 

eae, appears to be practically 
bie vo el poag and that is, ve 

ary carry on r 

ena, pondence mend the. ee 
ae and the examiners. The 
~f renee forms for this corre- 
on varies widely with different 
vould indi and the correspondence 
pl a that these forms elimi- 
veg what the personal contact he- 
edie oe and the home office 
he as gather that their use 
rector eudiiiiees” Fverseeine eo 
Py endeavor by 
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undertake this instruction. It is to be 
inferred from this that examiners be- 
Icnging to the last-named class are elim- 
inated as speedily as possible if they 
have by any chance secured an appoint- 
ment. 

“It is evident that every effort is 
made to select men who are already 
educated, and one would gather from 
this correspondence that a_ poorly 
equipped physician would have difficulty 
in securing an appointment as an ex- 
aminer. 

“Personal conference with examiners 
cither in the home office or through the 
agency of home office representatives 
of the medical department, who visit the 
examiners, is a method employed by a 
number of companies. The reports from 
al! who have tried this plan are to the 
effect that this is the most satisfactory 
effort they have ever made, as judged 
by the results obtained. 

“It is evident that a great deal of 
effort has been made in certain quarters 
and considerable expense incurred in 
trying out plans which have proven to 
be ineffective. There must have been a 
great amount of duplication, resulting 
in needless confusion for the examiners 
by having been given all sorts of in- 


structions by the various companies 
employing them. This leads to the 
further inquiry if more real progress 


would not have been made if the medical 
directors would agree among themselves 
as to what they wish to accomplish and 
then prepare such books, pamphlets, 
circulars or other methods of formal 
instruction as would in their opinion 
cover the essential requirements. 

“A tremendous saving would be ef- 
fected both in time and money if such 
literature were prepared in an attractive 
manner and in form suitable for keep- 
ing. 

' Should Have Selected List 

“In formulating any educational pro- 
gram the number to be educated is given 
censideration. If a group of employees 
is to be trained for special service in a 
business organization, provision is made 
for preparing only such number as is 
necessary to perform the work required. 
Applying this principle to the subject 
under consideration, it would seem ex- 
pedient to reduce the number of doctors 
employed in making examinations by re- 
taining only such are as found to be 
unusually well adapted to the work and 
then to concentrate our educational ef- 
forts on them. My suggestion for your 
consideration would be that companies 
put into effect an exchange reporting 
system, which would make available a 
list of tried and proven examiners from 
which any company could select when 
making an appointment. Under such a 
plan the instruction imparted through 
the use of printed matter could be sent 
out by a central bureau and thus duphi- 
cation and unnecessary expense would 
be avoided. An important advantage 
would be that such doctors would take a 
more lively interest in their work if the 
examination fees constituted one of the 
chief sources of their income, and they 
would also have more of a professional 
pride in their examinations, knowing 
that theirs is a special service which they 
have been selected to perform. 


“The adoption of such a program 
would not eliminate the reasons for 
offering life insurance courses in the 


medical colleges if we accept the view- 
point of Dean Emerson, which is that 
such courses would furnish material con- 
cerning the prognosis of conditions 
which medical men do not have. It 





would certainly appear that any phy- 
sician would be benefited by having 
some of the information possessed by 
medical directors of life insurance com- 
panies concerning the effects upon mor- 
tality of certain diseases and personal 
characteristics, and this information 1s 
obtained only through a study of the 
mortality in groups of lives.” 


PRESIDENT F. P. MANLY 
SOUNDS WARNING NOTE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
the possibility of controversy under the 
double indemnity clause of a life policy 
as highly undesirable and said that if a 
company has a lawsuit over such a case 
the good name of life insurance is in- 
jured. 

“Your line covers contingencies that 
may or may not arise,” he said, “while 
life insurance covers something that is 
definite and certain.” 

Based on Two Fundamentals 


He said that life insurance is based 
on two fundamentals that are unchang- 
ing—the average expectation of life and 
the reasonable certainty of a minimum 
income on invested funds. No one con- 
templates death, he said, but every man 
can see the hazards of accident and ill- 
ness all around him. For that reason, 
it seemed to him, accident and health 
insurance should be easier to sell than 
life insurance. 

“You are giving immediate benefits,” 
he said, “something that he can see. 
From that standpoint the man is more 
selfish—more rightfully and economic- 
ally selfish—who buys accident and 
health insurance, while he who buys 
life insurance is more altruistic.” 

Investment Is Overstressed 


He said he thought the investment 
side of life insurance had sometimes 
been overstressed. While it is really the 
best investment there is, the average 
business man thinks of an investment 
as something that brings in a return, 
and it was never intended for that kind 
of an investment. He thought that it 
should be referred to as protection for 
old age rather than an investment and 
that emphasis should be laid on the 
time when the producer becomes a non- 
producer. 

While a number of officials of life 
companies which are writing accident 
and health insurance were in attendance 
at the meeting, none of them took occa- 
sion to answer his criticisms of their 
entering that field. 

Other Officials Spoke 


Among the life company officials on 
the Conference program were L. D. 
Cavanaugh, vice-president and actuary 
of the Federal Life, who spoke on 
“Value of Statistics to Health and Ac- 
cident Companies;” Isaac Miller Ham- 
ilton, president of the same company, 
who gave the response to the address of 
welcome: W. W. Dark of the Provident 
Life & Accident, who spoke on “Doc- 
toring the Doctors,” and C. O. Pauley, 
secretary of the Great Northern Life of 
Chicago, who presided at the round ta- 
ble discussion on “Cancellations, Riders 
and Eliminations on Impaired Risks.” 
Two insurance departments were repre- 
sented on the program, Thomas S. Mc- 
Murray, Jr., Indiana commissioner, and 
Thomas P. Nelson of the Wisconsin 
department. 
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Excellent General Agency Now Open 


Territory: STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Insurance in Force............ 
Yearly Premiums on Same.... 


Contract exclusive, with very liberal first-year and renewal commissions. 
All agency expenses borne by the Company. Only capable men with clean 
Applications will be treated in strict confidence. 
Address D-37, Care The National Underwriter. 








New Policies 


New and appealing line of 
policies being written. 


Rates exceptionally attrac- 
tive. 


Unusual contracts to agents. 


Several splendid agencies 
open in Iowa. 


Write for information. 
Louis H. Koch, President 


NATIONAL 
AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Burlington, Iowa 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
New York 


WM. A. MARSHALL, Preskent 


The 63rd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the year 1922.$ 17,369,835 
Payments to Policyholders and 

beneficiaries in Death Claims, Endow- 


ments, Dividends, Etc........+..++++. 5,400,769 
Amount ied to the Insurance 

DURES cccccccccecqoccetgesocsocecece 206,762 
Net Interest Income from Investment... 2,110,922 

($722,352 im excess of the amount 

required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 52.87% of 

the amount ex 
Insurance tm Force. ........ssseeeeeees 232,163,052 
Admitted Assets ....cccccceecceecneuee 46,253,715 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
WwW. A. R. BRUEHL & SONS 
General Managers 


Central and Southern Ohio and Northern 
Kentucky 


Rooms 601-606 The Fourth Nat. Bank Bidg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





HOYT W. GALE 
General Manager for Northern Ohic 
229-233 Leader-News Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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PROVES BIG SUCCESS 


1867 EQUITABLE LIFE 1923 || witt BE REGULAR FEATURE 


INSURANCE COMP ANY App-a-Day Contest Is Successful In 


Philadelphia Agency of Fidelity 


OF IOWA Mutual Life 


A Company of Stability and Progress, PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 6.— 
Safety and Liberality 








The Application-a-Day contest of the 
Philadelphia agency of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life was a distinct success, 26 


Admitted Assets Insurance in Force men scoring during the six days for a 

Dec. 31, 1912 $12,431,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 total of 105 applications, + tg in 
—_—<_ ee AA OOL 722. "129 £07 $346,210 insurance written. Volume was 
Dec. 31, 1922..... seeteeee ees 44,995,738.00 313,132,592.80 cae aemeea-ak Gan ten wena 1 4e> 
The net returns paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 per cent. plications. The contest was staged in 


connection with National Thrift Week, 
Jan. 22-27. The object was for each 
For information regarding agencies man to write at least one application a 
Address:—Home Office: Des Moines day for six consecutive days. Twenty- 
four men out of 28 came through the 

first day. Tuesday, 20 scored and so on. 
Eleven scored on Saturday, a half holi- 
day. Ten agents wrote six or more 


t Milli P li . N | F we ae ~ aoe. ei 
Nearly 1 44 Million Policies Now In Force || (ss: bess sei fo devoe he frat 


a-Day contest commencing the first 














Only four other life insurance companies in America have ae oF the —-. In ay 

s 4 Py upon e results, upervisor onnor 

es — sarong ee than this oo _ ny. A study said, “I know that all our men worked 

of the following growth in ten years 1s invited: more porsiotentiy and mere inteltigentiy, 
an Saw a greater number Or people 

Jan.1,1913 Jan.1,1918 Jan. 1, 1923 last week than in any previous week's 

ROD: on canee .+ee+e$ 6,695,921 $ 14,008,422 $ 34,017,031 work, and a new impetus has been given 
Policies in Force..... 432,711 759,448 —_ 1,403,546 wr aes eee ae a ee 
Insurance in Force... 61,484,358 115,099,897 296,880,278 with a perfect score that in many cases 

‘ ian . : , 14 15 cal d i d. 
Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Ken- hy - Sali tiens sain teas 
tucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. not tell the whole story. Just think of 


the great number of persons canvassed 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Co. || si» wit's<"iten Sn tine ia the 
W. J. WILLIAMS, President | CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Organized February 23, 1888 INCREASE rower BY STATES 
Missouri Is Leader With Increase of 
Incorporated 1871 $13,320,121 In Force—Illinois Is 
Life | Co f Virgini —_ 
e nsurance mpahy 0 Ir ginia . The Missouri vs Life has given out 
gures ranking the states in which it 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA operates by the amount of increase of 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from insurance in force during 1922. Mis- 
$1000.00 to $50,000.00 with premiums payable annually, semi- a Sen See ae eae be 9 
annually or quarterly, and INDUSTRIAL Policies from was $84,161,913, with $24,536,035 issued 
$12.50 to $1,000.00 with premiums payable weekly. and — — 1922. The = 
- i state is Illinois with an increase of $5,- 
ts Condition on December 31, 1922: $ 32,633,933.05 597,618, insurance in force Dec. 31, 1922, 
einen se ssevvarsveeemtecr neste qusereseresaes pela phpeb i 28,512,821.50 $27,696,488, issued and revived $8,834,- 
Capital and Surpiue 2.2000000zZZZ "ais |] 755. The’ third state. is Ohio in_ the 
ee es shu sulinoubcanea 230,322,163.00 amount of increase with $4,806,620, $16,- 
Payments to Policyholders............-ccscccccecscececsccece 2,331,155.50 073,906 in force, and that issued and 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........... 30,051,860.92 revived was $6,995,572. 


It is interesting to note that Texas, 
which is second in amount of insurance 
in force, a fifth 2 amount of in- 

crease. In this state the increase was 

THE PERFECT PROTECTION POLICY OF $3,019,044, although the issued and re- 
vived business for the year was $12,369,- 
461. The total insurance in force in 

Texas Dec. 31 was $55,609,612. Penn- 


sylvdania was fourth in increase with 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 











gives you something absolutely new and different to talk to your onne, 200, —. sixth, with $2,654, 
* 388; ew Jersey, seventh, $2,016,135; 

prospects. Gives you 8 chance to earn more money than you Oklahoma, $1,980,287; California, $1,- 

are now . 101,424 and Tennessee tenth with 

Our Life Insurance Contracts contain the most up-to-date clauses $1,027,349. a r~ other states the in- 

known to the Insurance World. The Accident and Health gives ceense wae Ness Chan SLSUR SCS. 

full protection for at least a third less cost than regular casualty WANTS OFFICES SEPARATED 

companies. Our agency contracts are as liberal as can be made. 

WRITE AND WE WILL TELL YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES John C. Bond’ of West Virginia Recom- 


mends That Distinct State Insur- 


Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh Peedi Pittsburgh, Pa, ance Department Be Created 


r ee = John C. Bond, auditor and: ex-officio 
SAFE AS A GOVERNMENT BOND insurance commissioner of West Vir- 


a ginia, recommends in his biennial re- 
port, recently issued, that the insurance 
— department be separated from the audi- 


tor’s office. He says, i : 
7 LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT ~° MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE Since its gadien a a de- 


a - partment has largely been one of record, 
SEE—> LATEST POLICIES AND AGENCY CONTRACT FOR FACTS rather than of regulation. The poet 
- Openings OHIO, IND., KY., MICH. and W. VA. Write Columbus ment should be expanded and enlarged 




















in accordance with the general increasg@e=—— 
in the insurance business. Insurance in 
all its branches is a subject for almost a 
life-time study, and a proper adminis- 
tration of the insurance department re. 
quires a technical knowledge of insur- 
ance matters. There is no reason why 
its administration should be assigned t 
the auditor, who is elected by the peo- 
ple, and who usually lacks this technica] 
knowledge. In most states the insur- 
ance department is a separate and dis- 
tinct office, and in my opinion, should 
be in this state. No new department 
adding additional expense should be cre- 
ated unless there is immediate need fort] ‘14 
the same. However, the office of insur- 
ance commissioner can be created 
without this additional expense, be- 
cause the state already has a bureay 
or department under a separate head, 
having charge of the administration of 
the workmen’s compensation fund,#* 
which is merely a branch of the insur- 
ance business. I, therefore, recom- 
mend that the office of insurance com- 
missioner be created, and that the law 
relating to the compensation depart-P 
ment be so amended that the insurance 
commissioner will assume the duties’ 
now performed by the state compensa- 
tion commissioner. If this is done, all } 
matters relating to insurance will thenjtded 
be under one head where, in my opin-§P#!y 4 
ion they properly belong.” yy 
——--— is the 
Life Notes world, < 
Alfred Holzman, agency manager of#fto sell, i 
the Equitable Life of New York at Chi-Bexplain 
cago, has just returned to his desk fromm... 
a month’s rest at Hot Springs. pesiness 
Victor J. Ryan, Penn Mutual Life gen-§°"lts. 
eral agent at Springfield, Mass., recently§ (2) H 
was elected vice-president of the Spring- He mus 
field Kiwanis Club. He is also secretary “esa 
and treasurer of the Springfield Associa-§®0 circt 
tion of Life Underwriters. by his « 
John .W. Hamer, vice-president infmarks, 1 
charge of finances, Penn Mutual Life, was great th 
3 
birthday. Ri fog 
The Bankers Life of Iowa’s record of 
total number of 34,846 policies issued and fiecome 
paid for. 
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the recipient of flowers and congratula- 
tions last Friday on the occasion of his 
rejections for 1922 shows that the total DOW Of 
number was 2,533 as compared with a geounter, 


The Public Life of Chicago, which re- (4) 5 
cently opened its own building on Wash- H 
ington boulevard, is opening a down- ¢ mus: 
town agency at its former location in §pect on 
the Woman’s Temple building. ber he j 


Joseph A. Clyne, cashier of the First§The ma: 
State Bank of Maple Park, Ill., and ang§ 
agent of the Illinois Life, died of pneu- 
monia a few days ago. Mr. Clyne was 4 
brother of former United States District 
Attorney Clyne of Chicago. 
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meeting of the general agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. Mr. Matheson spoke from 
he layman’s point of view on life insur- 
ne. He made some comment on life 
msurance agents and pointed out the 
walities that appeared to him to be es- 
ential to rendering the greatest service 
d doing the largest amount of work. 
Mr. Matheson is in the automobile busi- 
ss and frankly said that he regarded 
e life insurance agent as the highest 
ype of salesman. 

2 2. 

He pointed out some of the qualities 
«ded in an insurance agent that espe- 
‘ally appealed to him: 
(1) He must be energetic. Even if he 
s the best insurance salesman in the 
orld, and if he has the best contract 
o sell, if he does not see the people and 
xplain his proposition, he will not get 
business. He must get interviews to get 
esults. 
(2) He must be gentlemanly always. 
He must so conduct himself that under 
no circumstances will he give offense 
by his conduct, his attitude, or his re- 
marks, to any prospect, no matter how 
great the provocation. 
(3) He must be resilient. He must be 
kble to rise like a rubber ball from the 
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1e Spring- 
secretary 
i Associa- 


sident in 
Life, was 
ongratula- 
ion of his 


neoeed low of any disappointment he may en- 
4 with agecunter. He must not allow himself to 
ssued and Hiecome depressed or discouraged. 


*x x 

(4) He must have stick-to-it-iveness. 
He must not expect to land every pros- 
pect on his first visit. He must remem- 
er he is planting seed for the future. 
he man he calls upon today may not 
be an immediate prospect, but may be 


which re- 
on Wash- 
a down- 
ycation in 


the First 
l., and 
| of pneu- 


yne was affbarvested at some future time, possibly 
>s District 


one, two, three or five years hence, as 
he result of the seed he is planting to- 
y. He must remember that anything 
hat is hard to start is hard to stop. The 
tact that insurance business is difficult 
to get under good headway, will make 
Hteven more difficult for a competitor to 
lake it from him, if his treatment of 
is prospects and his customers is such 
to bind them to him by bands of con- 
'dence and regard, which are stronger 
than bands of steel. © 

,.°) He must build up the good will of 
us customers. It is true in all lines of 
merchandising, and must be true in in- 



















mn obtain |] Wlance, that a pleased customer is one 
vy: the most important assets of the busi- 
nnesote. ness. A pleased customer will often 
Pe Slunteer assistance of a most efficient 


laracter in securing new business for 
you. The value of good will among our 


AALONEY omers cannot be measured in terms 
sident of dollars and cents. 
F Agencies * * * 


.(6) He must remember he is a mis- 
onary. He must lead his prospects to 
mt by gradually arousing in their 
tire an interest that may have been 
om | non-existent until created by 
“— He, like the clergyman, will 
ve many rebuffs in his well-meant 
ands of mercy, but each must be so 


ny soughly convinced of the nobility of 
nichts ling that he may recuperate 
teresting y from such adverse experiences. 
* x 
(?) He must i i 
, not carry his feelings on 
easing — He is often misunderstood. 
may ~ a ge or rebuffed. He 
Onsidered a blessing or a pest 
‘oo breel Person called upon, depending 
cl he Y upon the conditions existing with 
ey at the time of the call. 
atucky & y Have called upon an excellent 


spect at 
S physical 


a time when that prospect 
ly unfit for business, pos- 








may have happened at the inopportune 
moment, immediately following a con- 
troversy or an untoward experience that 
kas thrown the prospect off his normal 
Lalance. He may receive the brunt of a 
displeasure not really directed at himself, 
but which be in the nature of steam 
escaping from a safety valve, because 
he has been unfortunate enough to get 
in the way and receive the blast. 
* * * 

A thousand and one incidents might 
contribute to a most unsatisfactory and 
unfavorable interview. Most success- 
ful business men are both by nature 
and by education courteous and con- 
siderate, and any deviation by them 
from their policy of courtesy to all is 
most strongly regretted by them when 
an opportunity tor considering their 
hasty action has been granted, with the 
result that the following reception may 
be much more favorable than would 
have been the case had the first experi- 
ence been entirely courteous. A curt or 
discourteous reception that is met with 
dignity and courtesy leaves a splendid 
opening for a very favorable reception 
on the following call. Most successful 
businesses are built upon the solid rocks 
of honesty, confidence, and square deal- 


ing, strongly cemented together by 
courtesy. 

* * * 
(8) He must be diplomatic. He must 


be prepared to make all allowances in 
his own mind for an unexpectedly un- 
favorable reception. He must be quick 
to sense an unfavorable atmosphere and 
to cut short his call when he finds the 
time unpropitious. 

This list of qualifications looks like 
a formidable one, but my observation 
of insurance men for many years has 
convinced me that I have not overdrawn 
the qualifications possessed by the in- 
surance men who have made a success 
of their calling and who are so well 
represented in this meeting today. 

es © 

I am glad to be able to state from my 
own observation that the insurance 
business seems to be more or less free 
from several serious faults that attend 
other competitive businesses. There are 


some outstanding exceptions which I 
shall refer to as being notable princip- 
ally because of their rarity. 

(1) Don’t knock. Knocking gets the 
salesman nothing except the unspoken 
condemnation of the prospect. It is not 
necessary to praise with too great en- 
thusiasm your competitor, or the article 
he is selling, but it is suicidal to you 
to speak of him in a belittling manner. 
The superiority of your own article, not 
the inferiority of him or his article, is 
the topic for the salesman’s consider- 
ation. 

ok 

(2) Don’t cut prices. | understand 
that it is a firmly established rule that 
under no circumstances should the price 
of a policy be cut—or a commission 
eurned by an insurance salesman on a 
policy shared with the policyholder. 
This is as it should be, Cutting of prices 
is suicidal in any line of business. It 
miay secure an occasional contract that 
might not otherwise be secured, but the 
penalties of transgression are more 
severe than possibly the salesman who 
offends ever dreams of. A man pur- 
chasing an article, whether it be an 
automobile, a bag of flour, or an insur- 
ance policy, prefers to deal with a 
supplier in whom he may have con- 
fidence and who has the same price for 
one and all. The value of being able to 
state to any and all that the price named 
is the best price that has ever been 
quoted by him, and is his only price, 
cannot be overestimated. It builds up 
confidence, and confidence is the foun- 
dation stone of success. 

* * 


What happens when an inside or cut 
price is made? All prospects are hu- 
man and are more or less elated at ac- 
complishing something their neighbor 
could not accomplish. The fact that he 
was able to buy an article for a lower 
price than his friend next door, is too 
good an evidence of his shrewdness to 
aliow it to remain concealed. He must 
tell it to his friend. His friend promptly 
becomes dissatisfied and complains to 
others that have been, in his opinion, 
“stung” like himself. A feeling of dis- 
satisfaction therefore springs up in the 
minds of those who have paid the real, 
fair, just price. 

It is not very long before the man 
who has gotten the cut price becomes 
dissatisfied. He is worried by the 
thought that possibly he did not get the 
lowest price, that possibly some one 
else may have gotten a better price than 
he. He has lost confidence in the man 





with whom he was dealing, so he be- 
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| GOOD POINTS 

OME good points were brought out 
S in connection with a meeting of 
the agents of Manager George 
Hoffman of the Guardian Life at Chi- 
cago. They were: 

1. The most favorable ages were 
found after a comparison of records to 
be from thirty to fifty, that period be- 
ing man’s time of greatest productivity, 
as well as the time when the need for 
life insurance is felt most keenly. Over 
55 percent of the total business written 
comes in these twenty years; the av- 
erage policy is larger than for ages un- 
der thirty. It would seem, therefore, 
that it pays to look carefully for a large 
number of prospects between these ages, 
as the chances for success are greater. 

+ ~ * 

2. The psychological time to canvass 
men for new insurance is when their 
age rate changes. The agent who goes 
to see a man at this time has a very 
powerful canvassing argument. As a 
matter of fact, the approach is easiest 
then. For this reason, a very careful 
record of the dates of birth of every 
prospect, as well as every policyholder, 


should be kept. In this way it will only 
be a short time until you will have a 
fine daily list of prospects whose ages 
are changing. 
* * 7~ 
3. Mortgage Insurance. It is evi- 
dent that many agents have passed up 
many good chances by reason of the 
fact that they did not keep in touch 
with the changing financial situation of 
their policyholders and prospects. A 
recent publication shows that the total 
number of houses owned in the city of 
Chicago was 165,866, and of this num- 
ber only 58,382 were free from encum- 
brances, leaving 107,484 homes on which 
mortgages are carried. 
* * . 


4. To capitalize these opportunities 
—First, circularize at least 25 names 
each week through the prospect bureau. 
Second, make it a point to call upon 
five or ten prospects whose age rates 
change each week. Third, see each 
week from three to five persons who 
own homes on which mortgages are 





being negotiated or already exist. 





comes dissatisfied. The net result of 
such tactics means a continuously grow- 
ing volume of dissatisfaction, which is 
the very antithesis of the condition a 
real salesman would strive to build. 

1K OK * 

Business that you cannot get on a 
clean-cut, open, and above board basis, 
is good for nothing but to lose. Let 
the other man have it. Keep your skirts 
clean. 

Don’t slip on the banana peel of ex- 
pediency. Don’t do anything to secure 
any particular business that would not 
bear the acid test of good business 
policy. Insurance is a valuable invest- 
ment to the business man for many rea- 
sons. It should not be considered as 
collateral in the ordinary sense in which 
the word is used, as its value, aside from 
its comparatively small cash surrender 
value, depends upon the death of the 
insured, but it may at times be a very 
valuable collateral. A bank does not 
desire to loan money to an insured on 
the strength of insurance as collateral 
unless convinced that the business risk 
is good, that the moral risk is good, and 
the probabilities of repayment through 
success of the business would be good, 
providing only the life of the insured 
were spared. 

ek «x * 

If the moral risk is good, then the 
insurance policy may be considered a 
satisfactory collateral, for it provides 
for the repayment of the loan in the un- 
expected contingency of the borrower's 
death, as the insurance policy would 
completely liquidate the debt and make 
it unnecessary for the bank to look to 
the dependent and sorrowing family for 
repayment. 

You are all familiar with the remark 
attributed to the late J. P. Morgan, who 
is credited with having said he would 
rather loan a million dollars on char- 
acter than gilt edge collateral. This is 
the attitude of many bankers, and it is 
principally to justify such loans that 
imsurance policies are desirable and ac- 
ceptable to financial houses. Many 
business men make it a practice, when- 
ever incurring an indebtedness larger 
than normal, to have sufficient additional 
insurance issued to cover such indebted- 
ness in full. 

* * 

The average personally conducted 
business, when no longer directed by 
its builder, is of very questionable value 
as an inheritance. This is especially true 
of a one-man business, even when an 
organization has been built up which is 
entirely capable of handling the busi- 
ness under his general direction. He is 
the bond that holds the business to- 
gcther, that settles disputes, differences 
of opinion, and controversies, and pre- 
vents the pulling apart of different inter- 
ests. When he is removed, and the re- 
straining influence is no longer in action, 
disintegration might begin. 

*_ * * 


When a man is taken away and his 
wife has inherited his business, she has 
thrown on her shoulders a burden which 
in very few cases she has the requisite 
experience to carry successfully. Look 
around and see how many businesses of 
this character you have known in the 
past few years that, after the removal 
ot their leaders, have continued success- 
fully. A dissolution of the business 
seems to be the usual thing, with a re- 
sultant depreciation in the net worth to 
be realized by the heirs. How much 
worse is this condition when the busi- 
ness is heavily encumbered? The debts 
remain at one hundred percent until 
paid, and the assets sometimes shrink 
almost to the disappearing point. 

In conclusion I might state that in my 
opinion the minimum amount of insur- 
ance any business man should carry 
is enough to liquidate all indebtedness 
of his estate, and so relieve it of all em- 
barrassment in liquidation or in the 
working out of plans for the continuance 
of the business. 
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AN ANSWER TO BABSON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
organization maintained by Mr. 
son, 


Bab- 


Life Insurance Means 

Systematic Savings 

The average man, regardless of in- 
come, regardless of what he saves, re- 
gardless of what he buys, leaves very 
little at his death—except his life insur- 
ance. The best investment on earth, 
all things considered, is that form of 
security which carries with it two 
things: The minimum of risk insofar 
as the loss of principal is concerned, 
with the maximum of benefit to a man’s 
family, after he is gone. There can be 
no question about that. The very fact 
that a man sets aside something in any 
form of an investment is an indication 
that he expects to save the asset. And 
he expects to save the asset for his 
family. Therefore life insurance is pre- 
eminently the best single investment 
any man can make, If an investment is 
lost during a man’s lifetime, the damage 
is irreparable. If the man dies and the 
investment, with the hazard of re-invest- 
ment, is placed in the hands of those 
unskilled in money matters, there is a 
100 percent loss within a very few 
years. This is not theory—it is fact. 

The life insurance policy, in which a 
man can put his money with absolute 
safety and provide for a disbursement 
of the investment in the form of a 
monthly income to his family after he 
is gone is without parallel in investment 
—all things considered. 

I do not mean to say that life insur- 
ance is the only investment that a man 
should make. I grant that stocks and 
bonds, most of them recommended by 
Mr. Babson, are the usual, customary 
and satisfactory methods of investment. 
But along with these, and ranking 
equally well, all elements considered. is 
the life insurance policy. 


Recommends an Expert, 

Not an Insurance Man 

Mr. Babson further says: 

“Another thing: Clients who take out 
large amounts of insurance will do well 
to consult a recognized life insurance 
expert—preferably one who has no in- 
surance to sell. The insurance business 
1s very complicated. It is true there is 
not very much difference in the com- 
pany rates, but there is considerable dif- 
ference in the terms of the different 
companies, the dividends which they 
declare and various other features. To 
the man with only $50,000 insurance, 
these features may not be so important. 
Put this in the hands of a good agent 
and trust him to do what is right.” 

Will Mr. Babson please tell me where 
I may find a recognized life insurance 
expert—preferably one who has no in- 
surance to sell? There is not a recog- 
nized life insurance authority who will 
not agree that there is no such thing 
as a “recognized life insurance expert— 
preferably one who has no insurance to 
sell.” This includes all officials of all 
companies, 


Many So-Called Experts 
Are Business “Twisters” 


Any man who consults the official of 
any life company is bound to be per- 
suaded by what that official tells him, 
and if that official is loyal to his institu- 
tion, he is going to swing as much of the 
contemplated business as he possibly 
can to his company—and rightfully so. 
And that is what any reliable agent 
would do. 

The only other “experts” are those 
who pose as such, only in order that 
they may secure the equivalent of a 
commission in the form of a fee, for 
“adjusting” the man out of what he’s 
got into something else—to the “ex- 
pert’s” advantage, and usually to enable 
the “expert” to perform a function com- 
monly known as “twisting,” in a more 
facile manner than would otherwise be 
possible. Every sound life company 
and every insurance department of every 
state is striving this very moment in 
the interests of policyholders to pre- 
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vent the very practices which an ar- 


rangement such as Mr. Babson sug- 
gests would very much encourage. 

Further, the man who buys $50,000 
of insurance at one sitting is still an 
unusual person. There was nearly five 
Gillions of insurance placed in 1922, and 
the average policy would be less than 
$5,000. His counsel may go directly to 
big buyers, but will reach all classes 
nevertheless, and there is where the 
greatest danger exists. 


Babson Gives Advice 
on Business Policies 


Mr. Babson further states: 

“From inquiries, however, which have 
ceme to me, it is apparent that many of 
our clients are now taking out very 
large amounts of insurance on which 
the corporation or firm pays the pre- 
miums. Few of these policies are for 
less than a hundred thousand dollars, 
and many of them are running up to- 
wards the million mark. With the great- 
est respect to the insurance companies, 
it could do no harm for such clients 
to obtain the advice of an impartial ex- 
pert before placing such large amounts. 
The advice of such experts is also use- 
ful when questions of conversion come 
up or when one must decide what to do 
with dividends. A simple incident of a 
client coming to us the other day illus- 
trates this point. 

“At the age of 28 the client took out 
$10,000 in a twenty-payment life policy 
with one of the best American com- 
panies. At the age of 48 this man had 
the policy paid up and thereupon the 
premiums ceased. He then had $10,000 
of insurance in force and was very 
happy at not being obliged to pay any 
further premiums. We, however, called 
his attention to the fact that the cash 
value of his policy today is $5,340, which, 
invested at 6 percent would give him 
$320 per year. We also pointed out 
that, if he can pass the physical exami- 
nation, he can purchase a new ordinary 
life policy of $10,000 from the same 
company for an average annual pre- 
mium over 20 years of approximately 
$317 per year. This means that by 
cashing in his policy for $5,340 and in- 
vesting it at 6 percent and using the 
income to pay the premium on $10,000 
ordinary life, he would—if he died next 
year—have $15,340 instead of $10,000, 
as would have happened if he simply 
had let his twenty-payment life run. 
Of course there would be a small divi- 
dend on his paid-up policy, but this is 
of little consequence compared with im- 
mediate increased protection of $5,000. 

“There are probably thousands of cases 
in the country today similar to this,—in 
each of which the, insured probably could 
improve his position by some form otf 
conversion. Many clients should make 
changes in their policies, in accordance 
with the income and inheritance tax 
laws which have been enacted since in- 
surance was originally issued. Few 
clients realize that under certain condi- 
tions it is possible to rewrite one’s insur- 
‘ance, date the new policy the same as 
the original issue and have the difference 
{> reserve returned. For example, there 
are cases where a 20-year endowment 
can be changed to an ordinary life policy 
in this way with distinct advantage to 
the insured.” 


Life Insurance Agent 

Is the Best Expert 

IT would like very much to know just 
who Mr. Babson would consider as an 
expert under the terms of his sugges- 
tion. There is no one better qualified 
to serve the best interests of the buyer 
in such cases than a full-fledged, suc- 
cessful life insurance agent. He knows 
his business, and I daresay there is prac- 
tically no chance of a buyer of a big 
Ine of life insurance today to make the 
slightest mistake in dealing with any 
man who sufficiently appeals to him to 
discuss a large line of life insurance 
with him. 

Every insurance company advises the 
nolicyholder in due course when his 
policy becomes paid up, and he then has 
the privilege of taking the cash value, or 
allowing the insurance to stand. There 
are cases where an increase in a man’s 
responsibilities in one direction or an- 





other fully warrants him, if insurable, to 
cash 1n a paid up 20 payment life policy, 
investing the money outside, and buy- 
ing new insurance at the older age. 
And there may be cases here and there 
where the conditions of an individual 
may warrant him in changing or con- 
verting an endowment policy into a 20 
payment life, or a 20 payment life policy 
into an ordinary life. 


Babson Offers No Guarantee 
as to Man’s Savings 


But the suggestion of Mr. Babson is 
lacking in terminal facilities. He does 
not guarantee that the man who takes 
the cash on a paid up policy will invest 
4the money in safety permanently and 
have sufficient income to always meet 
Kthe premiums on the ordinary life policy. 
That in a measure obtains in the case of 
ja man who has to change an endoyqment 
\policy to an ordinary life policy. If 
the man should lose his investment, he 
would, in all probability, he unable to 
,keep up his ordinary life policy, result- 
ing in a capital loss eventually. 

He may say that the man who keeps 
a paid up policy may suffer financial 
hlosses and have to cash in his policy 
anyway. Possible, but improbable. The 
man who makes a “switch” such as he 
outlines is more apt to have the kind of 
jjudgment which will incur heaviet 
Icsses than the man who starts some- 
thing and finishes it, and then leaves 
well enough alone. The man who has 
the indgment to allow his paid up policy 
to remain paid up and undisturbed is 
not nearly so likely to have losses as 
the man who takes chances with the 
biggest single asset he possesses for his 
family’s benefit. 


Cases That Need Change 
Are Found to Be Rare 


The cases which warrant adjustment 
are so rare that any general suggestion 
to this end becomes dangerous propa- 
ganda. It becomes dangerous for the 
very reason that changing anything in- 
volving money creates a hazard or risk. 
This is emphasized where the change 
involves the taking of money accumu- 
lated under the life insurance policy, 
wherein there is no risk of any kind or 
description. 

Theoretically, Mr. Babson may be 100 
percent correct. Actually, his advice 
is far “out of bounds.” The average 
man who would do as he suggests, espe- 
cially acting on the advice of one of the 
so-called “experts,” would in all prob- 
ability he would find himself eventually 
without his insurance policy, and like 80 
percent of all men, leave nothing to his 
family at death—not even his life insur- 
ance. The average man who “switches” 
his insurance, or plan of insurance. 1s 
easily persuaded, and one whose judg- 
ment is not of the best, and in all prob- 
ability he would find himself eventually 
in such financial distress that he would 
presently lapse his life insurance and 
leave his family without anything. 

The suggestion contained in the state- 
ment of Mr. Babson is an expression 
from a practical—not theoretical, stand- 
point, of the very essence of the greatest 
evil that has ever existed in the history 
of the life insurance business. There is 
not one underwriter nor one company 
official who would hesitate to affirm the 
truth of this position. 


Letter Written by a Man 

Who Was Not Informed 

Mr. Babson further states: 

“These are only a few of many illus- 
trations which we could give. Our busi- 
ness is not advising regarding insurance. 
We report on investments and not insur- 
ance. Ordinarily I would never have 
written this letter. The only reason I 
de it is because so much insurance is 
now being purchased by corporations 
and firms in connection with business 
matters. The insurance of officials, 
members of firms and department heads 
has become such a factor during the 
past few years that I write this letter 
even at the risk of being misunderstood 
by some of my loyal friends among the 
insurance people. For their benefit, 
however, let me repeat that I believe in 
insurance—both personal insurance and 





business insurance. I wish clients would 





take out much more. I simply urge th 
it be taken out as protection and not 

an investment, and that when t 
amount is large, disinterested expe 
advice be secured in connection therg 
with!” 

Mr. Babson need have no fear @ 
being misunderstood by his loyal friend 
among the insurance people. He is ne 
misunderstood. His motive is abo 
question, and his letter is simply th 
letter of a man of the best intention 
written without enough information 9 
his subject. It is plainly evident th 
he, being human like the rest of us, bh 
merely exceeded his limitations—wri 
ing a letter on a subject without havin 
given it the study and thought andj 
vestigation which he has given to } 
real work. 

Mr. Babson believes in life insurang 
There can be no question in light g¢ 
everything he has ever written in ce 
nection with his real work, that 
would be in favor of purchasing sub 
stantial life insurance. Yes, and eve 
on the endowment plan, as a good in 
vestment—if he investigated life insu 
ance from an investment standpoin 
just the same as he has invested j 
stocks, bonds and other securities. 


Four Outstanding Qualities 
of a Good Investment 


The four outstanding qualities whic 
mark a sound investment are: Securi 
of principal, marketability, value as col 
lateral, and income. There should b 
another, namely, value of the securit 
to the heirs of the purchaser. This fo 
the reason that the very fact that a 
saves is prima facie evidence that he ex 
pects to pass on the savings to hi 
family after he is gone. I submit fra 
a purely investment standpoint th 
there is no question as to the safety o 
principal, there is no question as to maf 
ketability, and there is no question as t 
the value as collateral, of life insurane 
policies. 

I am willing to grant that marke 
ability involves some sacrifice. I am 
willing to grant that life insuram 
policies should not be considered at 
from the standpoint of income. But i 
this connection I think Mr. Babson wi 
most men agree that who over a perio 
of years have kept their savings intac 
regardless of income, turn everythin 
over in good shape to their heirs, hav 
been exceedingly fortunate individual 

Further, a life insurance policy fo 
the individual or for the business 
beyond any question the ideal form ¢ 
investment for the accumulation of 
reserve, considering reserve in its true 
form. 


Cost of Life Insurance 
Does Not Show Variation 


The cost of life insurance over 
given period does vary with differem 
companies, and on the participating a 
pon-participating plan, But, that 1s tt 
of every commodity. On the other hane 
there is so little difference—all element 
considered—that the prospect axe 
more risk of getting “in wrong — 
dying uninsured—by going into t 
proposition on a competitive basis t 
anv possible saving might warrant. 

I think if Mr. Babson would reler 4 
letter, and this article, to the insuram 
commissioners of Massachusetts, * 
York, Wisconsin and IIlinois, or 4 
other group of states, he would be @ 
vised that his latest “drive” took 
into the “rough.” Not so badly, he 
ever. but that a short “mashie © 
would put him out nicely. Ane 
Babson has the reputation 0! being 
good golfer and a real sportsman. 


’ 


Life Notes 


’r. Charles Albright of Mi 
w.. elected vice-president of the L 
Washineton Home to fill the “Th 
enused bv the death of Fadward A. n Mi 
former trustee of the Northwester® 
‘nal Life. Dr. Albright is one is 
biggest writers for the Northw 
Mutual Life. acial 

The Clifford L. McMillen & Asset 
hame office agenev of the Norte ie 
Mutual Life at Milwaukee. heare 
terestine talk on the “Oriein ore 
~alanment of Monev."” at 8. 
sgenev meetine. from John B the < 
syaitar and assictant cashier of ik 
ond Ward Savings Bank of Milwat 


Iwaukee 


‘ 





